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PRESIDENTS PAGE 


We, the faithful, who each night at sunset religiously bow 
deeply in the direction of Cooperstown, holy shrine of baseball's 
Hall of Fame, will never forget the yell that bounces off the raf- 
ters of any ball park, any summer, anywhere—“Ya can’t tell the 
players without a program. Get your program here!”’ 

Since the founding of the Folklore Society and Quarterly 
more than a decade ago, stories and songs have been written and 
published quarter-year by quarter-year until now the volumes 
contain the greatest collection of York State folklore extant. And 
still it grows! but, ya can’t tell the stories without an index! So, 
one of our most faithful folklorists, Secretary Helen A. Fraser, 
started the monumental task of compiling an index of the Quar- 
terly. After several years of exacting work it was completed and 
published this past summer, 1959. In its final form she received 
great help from our hard-working editors, Chuck Wallis and 
Herb Wisbey. Our congratulations to all of them. This work is 
a distinct contribution to New York folklore. Here is the key that 
will open up research materials for years to come. More than that, 
it will be a key to open up many enjoyable hours in reading folk- 
lore stories. A yearly supplement will keep the index up to date. 

So remember and tell your friends, “Ya can’t tell the players 
without a program and ya can’t tell folklore authors and stories 
without an index!” Get yours now from our NYFS secretary, 
Mrs. Betty Morris. The price is $2.00. No library or folklorist 
should be without one or two. So, get with it! 


M.A. R. 





TURNING BACK THE WATERS 
OF THE ASHOKAN 


NORMAN STUDER 


QUIRE ELWYN DAVIS lives alone in a large frame house 

overlooking the Ashokan Reservoir, New York City’s main 

source of water in the Catskills. Sitting on his front porch, 
he can look down over the fields into the Reservoir and point 
out old landmarks known now to only a small and dwindling 
number of people. He can tell you where, under the water, West 
Shokan once stood. He knows just where the old house was. 
located which was built by his forebear, Henrick Crispell, who 
came into the wilderness and settled the valley in 1760. The 
waters of Ashokan covered the site in 1915, but in a few minutes 
of conversation Squire Davis can turn back the waters and recre- 
ate a warm and human past with a hundred little tales of people 
long since gone from this earth. He recalls events that happened 
long ago in his boyhood, but he also remembers with the same 
tenacity the things old men and women told him. Thus his mem- 
ory transports us back to the beginnings of our country. 

Squire Davis was once census taker and that was an appropri- 
ate job for him, for he loves to collect information about people. 
He writes personals for several country weekly newspapers, and 
long ago wrote a little pocketbook-size history of West Shokan, 
a dry compendium of names and dates. Davis is at his best as a 
conversationalist and a spinner of yarns around the cracker bar- 
rel. For the past three years he has taken an active part in the 
story-telling fests at the Folk Festival of the Catskills. Here are 
some of his best tales: 
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A Big Man 


Boiceville was named after a man called Boice. Originally it was— 
Byce—John Byce. He was a very strong man. He was for the British side 
in the Revolution. The Americans captured him and were about to 
hang him. They had the gallows all fixed up, were going to hang him 
from the limb of a tree. When they pulled him up, the weight was so 
heavy the rope broke and his feet struck the ground. There were 
several wagons standing side by side and he bounded over these wagons 
and escaped. 

Another thing I heard in regard to him was that when they were 
clearing follows down there, he had a pair of oxen. The off-ox was 
small and he couldn’t carry his end of the burden. When they was 
tearing out old stumps, old Mister Boice he used to put his shoulder 
against the yoke of the weak ox and give a lift at pulling stumps out. 


A Slave in Old Shokan 


I have down home a bill of sale of a slave dated 1795, and of all the 
legal phraseology of the time he certainly was bound hand and foot. 
The price paid for him I believe was about $150 in our money. The 
slave took the name of the master’s family. 

Jackie was a slave of the Crispell family. Jan Crospell, a Hollander, 
‘old Jackie to his son Thomas, who was a veteran of the Revolutionary 
War. 

About the time of the War of 1812 Jackie was getting along very 
well in years and this Thomas Crispell had a son Avram. He and the 
old colored fellow didn’t get along very well, and so he delivered an 
ultimatum to his father that he’d either have to part with one or the 
other. So in order to keep peace in the family the old man gave Jackie 
his freedom and that went along fine. They helped him build a log 
cabin up along the stream now known as Jackie Brook, a short dis- 
tance south of where the Olive Library is. As a boy I can well remem- 
ber the old orchard there and I can still go to the place and show 
where the log cabin was and the chimney had toppled over. A few 
years ago I named my farm the Jackie Brook farm. 

It seems that Jackie still continued to be very good friend of his 
former owner who lived a short distance away. Old man Crispell had 
some sheep and they made a bet: the colored fellow said he could steal 
one of the sheep without his knowing it, and he would even tell him 
about it. Old man Crispell said it couldn’t be done. So one dark, gray 
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morning Jackie came down and he went around the sheep pen where 
he was familiar and he put one of the black sheep on his back and 
started off with it. Before he went very far he went to the house where 
the old man was sleeping. He knocked at the window and woke him 
up and said, ‘Master, the weather be very black and heavy this morn- 
ing.” 
He was carrying the wether on his shoulder. 
Old Uncle Rowell 


Down on old South Mountain some fifty or sixty years ago lived a 
character, Rowland Bell. He was known as Uncle Rowell, and he 
lived on the trail to High Point, where there was city visitors by the 
thousands in the course of the years coming and going, and they all 
stopped at Uncle Rowell Bell’s, where they were entertained by the 
old man and his wife. 

He was quite a fiddler, an old-time fiddler. He didn’t know much 
abouts flats. We used to have another good fiddler down there, and 
Rowell used to say he could play as good as Tom Thatcher, if it wasn’t 
for the flats. I’ll tell you the name of a few of his favorite tunes he 
used to play, and they used to say he’d play them at dances and he'd 
play them on the same key. One of them is “Devil Shootin’ Crows on 
the Mississippi,” “Sal on a Log,” and “Kate’s Got the Belly Ache.” 

He used to go barefooted. When he was a young fellow he used 
to go out sparking the girls there around that territory, go to dances 
and everything, and I said he went barefooted and didn’t carry a 
lantern or flashlight in those days. He used to say, “I’d be going along 
in the dark through the woods. First thing you know, I’d stub my toe 
on a stone and the sparks would fly.” When he was eighty-three he 
made the trip up High Point barefooted. 

When the city people went up the trail to High Point, they'd stop 
at the plank cabin to get Uncle Rowell and Aunt Beck to entertain 
‘em. Well, Uncle Rowell he was kinda coy about that. His rheumaticks 
always bothered him till somebody produced a pint of liquor. He 
could feel his rheumaticks goin’ right out of his fingers then. He’d 
get hold of the old fiddle and his wife she’d accompany him. She used 
to have an old tin monkey with hands onto it like cymbals. She'd set 
that on her knee and keep time while Uncle Rowell would sing and 
play. That little toy monkey she used to play is still in existence, also 
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the fiddle. That I have been unable to get hold of. It was passed down 
to a grandchild. 

I also have a Colt’s revolver over a hundred years old that he used 
to shoot rattlesnakes with. They used to have a lot of rattlesnakes up 
on South Mountain, up on Rattlesnake Den, they call it, where you 
look down into South Holler, two or three hundred feet. Rowell and 
his brother they used to go up there and Rowell would take his fiddle 
and get up there and entertain the rattlesnakes. They'd come out to 
hear him play and sing and while Rowell played his brother would 
pick them off. And I was told by my Uncle Jake Crispell, who died 
some years ago at the age of 90, that he knew it to be a fact that 
between the two of them they killed twenty-six rattlesnakes in one day. 
And if the rattlesnakes hadn’t bit themselves when they were shot 
Uncle Rowell would skin them and put their skins up against the 
cabin, and the fat he’d fry out. 

I can remember him as well as if it was yesterday. He used to come 
down to what was the village of West Shokan. It’s now beneath the 
waters of the Ashokan Reservoir. He’d come down maybe after a 
thundershower in the morning, barefoot and every step he'd kick, 
and the kids’d say to him, “Rowell, whaddye kick for?” He’d say, “By 
God, I’m kicking the rheumaticks away.” 

Uncle Rowell used to take a gallon kerosene can and go down to 
Kingston and get it full of alcohol. He called it “akkeyhol.” Used to 
mix it with water, put in a little rattlesnake juice, and put syrup into 
it. It made a very potent drink, no question about that. He used to 
go down past my place and every step he’d kick. Goin’ up back maybe 
he’d have too much of that akkeyhol and rattlesnake juice. Some of 
the boys that lived up above me—the Persona boys—they’d get a long 
grapevine and they’d string it across the road and Uncle Rowell he’d 
try to step over the grapevine. They'd raise it up a bit, a little bit. 
Then he'd say, “Boys, you're diabolic hypocrites. You were brought 
up with insensibilities.” 





STREETS WITH CELESTIAL NAMES 


CHARLES F. WELLS 


SWEGO in upstate New York is probably the only city 

in the world to have had its streets named after heavenly 

constellations, and then by public demand to have them 
returned to earth again. 

Prior to the evacuation of the British on July 15, 1796, Os- 
wego had been a small fur-trading center and a military outpost. 
Immediately after the departure of the British, the village began 
to increase in population and to develop a civic consciousness. 
An appeal was made to the authorities in Albany for assistance 
in laying out a city, and in the year 1797 the State Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, Simeon DeWitt, sent one of his assistants to do the job. 

General DeWitt evidently had an extensive knowledge of 
classical history and literature, and a keen interest in transplant- 
ing some of this knowledge to the new world. He is usually credit- 
ed with having sprinkled Greek and Roman names across the 
north central part of New York state following his survey of the 
Military tract. Today Troy, Rome, Utica, Syracuse, and Ithaca 
are modern cities with ancient names, and Homer, Ovid, Cato, 
Cicero, Virgil, and other towns bear names from classical litera- 
ture as a result of his studious interests. 

Although the job of surveying the streets of Oswego was left 
to a subordinate, the seemingly more important task of naming 
them was reserved for the Surveyor-General himself. As a grand 
climax to his career of assigning place-names in the wilderness, 
General DeWitt reached to the heavens and came down with the 
names of fifteen constellations for the streets of the village on the 
shore of Lake Ontario. 

The street nearest the lake was called Auriga, next came 
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Aquila, then Orion, Lyra, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, and finally 
Aquarius. 

For forty years the citizens of the growing city suffered in 
silence. To them the romance of the stars meant nothing; the 
study of astronomy was far removed from their interests. To the 
mind of the ordinary villager there was something slightly weird 
about streets named Taurus, Capricornus or Sagittarius. They 
could scarcely pronounce the words, let alone spell them. Slowly 
public opinion was arroused, and a clamor was raised to substi- 
tute something more clearly associated with the life or history 
of the area. 

So it was that in 1837 the village fathers ordered the streets 
re-christened. Since Oswego had played an important part in the 
peace councils of the Indian wars, it was decided to name the 
main thoroughfares after the tribal names of the Five Nations. 
Taurus, Gemini, Leo and Virgo were quickly changed to Seneca, 
Cayuga, Oneida and Mohawk Streets, and accepted by the grate- 
ful citizens. The name of the fifth Indian tribe, Onondaga, was 
intended for Cancer Street. Again the townspeople protested. 
They did not want their principal business street called Onon- 
daga; the word was much too long and awkward. 

At that time one bridge over the Oswego river connected the 
two sides of town by way of East Cancer and West Cancer Streets. 
Most people thought of this street simply as the street with the 
bridge. Why not call it Bridge Street and be done with it? Popu- 
lar usage and the force of public opinion were too strong to 
resist, and that was the name adopted. Today Bridge Street sepa- 
rates forever the Indian tribes of the Five Nations with Seneca 
and Cayuga on the north, and Oneida and Mohawk on the south. 
The Onondaga tribe was completely left out as far as street names 
in Oswego are concerned. 

Three other Indian words, Erie, Ohio, and Niagara, were 
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selected to give their names to Sagittarius, Capricornus, and 
Aquarius. 

The remaining seven constellations were named after promin- 
ent places or people of New York state. Scorpio was changed to 
Albany Street, and Libra became Utica Street. Aquila was re- 
named Mitchell Street in honor of Colonel Mitchell, an Ameri- 
can Army officer famous for his courageous defence of Fort On- 
tario. Orion was designated as Mercer Street in memory of 
Colonel Mercer who had commanded Fort Ontario in 1756 when 
the French under Montcalm captured Oswego; and Aries was 
named Schuyler Street for Lt.-Colonel Schuyler who had served 
with distinction under Colonel Mercer. Lyra became Van Buren 
Street as a gesture of respect for Martin Van Buren, eighth presi- 
dent of the United States, who had owned property in Oswego 
County. 

Auriga was changed to DeWitt Street, probably for Dr. 
Bryon DeWitt, a prominent Oswegonian, though it might well 
have been selected as a fitting remembrance to Surveyor-General 
Simeon DeWitt who had caused all of the trouble in the first 
place. Certainly it was not Simeon DeWitt’s fault if Oswego did 
not wish to remain a celestial city. 





THE FEMALE HUNTER 


ROBERT E. PIKE 


HE Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard on February 2, 1853, 
printed this intriguing news story: 


I must relate an adventure that I met with a few days 
since. As I was trudging along one afternoon, in the town of Freemont, 
one of the border towns of Sullivan County, New York, I was over- 
taken by what I, at first, supposed was a young man, with a rifle on his 
shoulder. Being well pleased with the idea of having company through 
the woods, I turned round and said “Good afternoon, sir.” “Good 
afternoon,” replied my new acquaintance, but in a voice that sounded 
rather peculiar. My suspicions were at once aroused, and to satisfy 
myself, I made some inquiries in regard to hunting, which were readily 
answered by the young lady, whom I had thus encountered. 

She said that she had been out ever since daylight; had followed a 
buck nearly all day, and got but one shot and wounded him; but as 
there was little snow, she could not get him, and was going to try him 
the next day, hoping that she could get another shot, and was quite 
certain that she could kill him. Although I cannot give a very clear 
idea of her appearance, I will try to describe her dress. The only 
article of female apparel visible was a close-fitting hood upon her 
head, such as is often worn by deer-hunters; next, an india-rubber 
overcoat. Her nether limbs were encased in a pair of snug-fitting 
corduroy pants, and a pair of Indian moccasins were upon her feet. 
She had a good-looking rifle upon her shoulder, and a brace of double- 
barrelled pistols in the, side-pockets of her coat, while a most formid- 
able hunting-knife hung suspended by her side. 

Wishing to witness her skill with her hunting instruments, I com- 
menced bantering her in regard to shooting. She smiled and said that 
she was as good a shot as was in the woods, and to convince me, took 
out her hunting-knife, and cut a ring, about four inches in diameter, 
on a tree, with a small spot in the centre; then stepping back thirty 
yards, and drawing up one of her pistols, put both balls inside the 
ring. She then, at eighteen rods from the tree, fired a ball from her 
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rifle into the very centre. We shortly came to her father’s house, and 
I gladly accepted of an invitation to stop there over night. 

The maiden-hunter instead of setting down to rest as most hunters 
do when they get home, remarked that she had got the chores to do. 
So, out she went, and fed, watered, and stabled a pair of young horses, 
a yoke of oxen, and three cows. She then went to the saw-mill and 
brought a slab on her shoulder that I should not liked to have carried, 
and with an axe and a saw, she soon worked it up into stove-wood. 
Her next business was to change her dress, and get tea, which she did 
‘in a manner which would have been creditable to a more scientific 
cook. After tea, she finished up the usual house-work, and then sat 
down and commenced plying her needle in the most lady-like manner. 

I ascertained that her mother was quite feeble, and her father 
confined to the house with rheumatism. The whole family were intelli- 
‘gent, well-educated, and communicative. They had moved from Scho- 
harie County into the woods about three years before; and the father 
was taken lame the first winter after their arrival, and has not been 
able to do anything since, and Lucy Ann, as her mother called her, 
has taken charge of, ploughed, planted, and harvested the farm; 
learned to chop wood, drive the team, and do all the necessary work. 

Game being plenty, she had learned how to use her father’s rifle, 
and spent some of her leisure time in hunting. She had not killed a 
deer yet, but expressed her determination to kill one, at least, before 
New-Year’s. She boasted of having shot any quantity of squirrels, 
partridges, and other small game. After chatting some time, she 
brought a violin from a closet, and played fifteen or twenty tunes, 
and also sang a few songs, accompanying herself on the violin, in a 
style that showed she was far from being destitute of musical skill. 
After spending a pleasant evening, we retired. The next morning 
she was up at four o'clock, and before sunrise had the breakfast out 
of the way, and her work out of doors and in the house done; and 
when I left, a few minutes after sunrise, she had got on her hunting- 
suit and was loading her rifle for another chase after the deer. 


The versatile young woman thus described by one Talmage, 
who was an itinerant peddler, had a wild and extraordinary 
career. Her name was Lucy Ann Lobdell. She was certainly an 
authoress of parts, a musician, a schoolteacher, and the slayer of 
countless deer, panthers, wolves, and other wild animals. She was 
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married for a short time and bore a child. She taught dancing, 
was an evangelist, a town pauper, and a vocal champion of 
woman’s rights when women didn’t have any rights. In short, 
she was a person well worth a little study. 

Lucy was born of pioneer parents in Westerlo, New York, 
not far from Albany, on December 2, 1829, and she accompanied 
them when they emigrated to Long Eddy, on the Upper Dela- 
ware, in 1847, Long Eddy was a rough lumbering town, with 
primeval forest all about, and Lucy, brought up on a pioneer’s 
farm, became thoroughly conversant with hard work and with 
hard characters. Her schooling was over, but back in Schoharie 
County, where she had gone to school in Westerlo and in Cox- 
sackie, she had been a precocious pupil, who was full of mischief. 
The book she wrote shows that she had mastered reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling far better than the present-day high-school 
pupil. She even taught school for a while at Long Eddy. 


Her father seems to have been engaged principally in beget- 
ting children and contracting rheumatism. He was pretty well 
bunged up when he moved to Delaware county, and he needed 
Lucy’s help. At this time, our heroine, as recalled by an old-timer 
sixty years later, 


had a face as brown almost as an Indian and almost round. Her hair, 
which she kept cut short, was dark and curly, while her clear, cold, 
dark gray eye added something to her appearance that made all the 
young lumbermen in the settlement fear her. 


She could handle an axe and a gun as well or better than any 
man, and had no trouble in protecting her virtue. Like all back- 
woods children, she went to church revivals, dances and parties, 
and had youthful love affairs which her father discouraged rather 
roughly, She relates some of them with delightful candor in her 
book, Narrative of Lucy Ann Lobdell, the Female Hunter of 
Delaware and Sullivan Counties, New York (New-York: Pub- 
lished for the Authoress, 1855). As peddler Talmage says, she was 
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a good violinist, and frequently provided the music and “called- 
off” for the dances that were held here and there in that back- 
woods region. 

In 1851, when she was twenty-one, she had the misfortune to 
feel sorry for a good-for-nothing young fellow named George 
Washington Slater, whom she married. His position in the world 
may be judged from the fact that he had to borrow five dollars 
from his future brother-in-law to pay the minister. Married life 
apparently bored Mr. Slater, for having begotten a child upon 
his wife, stolen a cow given to her by her brother, and played 
sundry other mean and scurvy tricks on her, he pulled up stakes 
and departed. A year or two later, he tried to worm his way back, 
but Lucy wasn’t having any more, thank you. G. W. then drops 
out of sight and history. 

Lucy went back to her parent’s house to have her baby—a 
girl, named Helen—but after her recovery, in spite of the hard 
work she did and the meat she supplied the family with, her 
father complained she was an extra expense to him, so one day 
in October, 1854, she took her gun in her hand, slung her violin 
over her shoulder, and walked away. They didn’t see her again 
for more than a year. She says herself of this episode: 


I had several reasons for leaving home. .. . First, my father was 
lame, and in consequence, I had worked in-doors and out; and as hard 
times were crowding upon us, I made up my mind to dress in men’s 
attire to seek labor, as I was used to men’s work. And as I might work 
harder at house-work, and get only a dollar per week, and I was capable 
of doing men’s work and getting men’s wages, I resolved to try to get 
work among strangers. 


A week or two after Lucy had left the paternal home and her 
infant daughter, the brisk lumbering town of Dyberry, on a 
branch of the Lackawaxen River, in Wayne County, Pennsyl- 
vania, was edified by the arrival of a “professor of the dance.” 
This slim, agile, good-looking gentleman, with his buckskin gloves 
and stovepipe hat, was warmly welcomed. The Dyberrians ap- 
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proved heartily of a dancing school, and a class was quickly 
formed. The dancing teacher gave his name as Joseph I. Lobdell, 
and his gallant manners and appearance captivated the heart of 
more than one lass whom he led out in the mazes of the waltz. 

One girl, indeed, the daughter of Dyberry’s leading lumber- 
man, fell passionately in love with Professor Lobdell, and he 
requited her flame. In those days it was not considered beneath 
the dignity of a wealthy lumber-merchant to join his daughter 
to a dancing-teacher. So the engagement was announced, and the 
day of the wedding set. 

But alas and alack! Just as the future Mrs. Lobdell was pick- 
ing out the hoopskirt to get married in, a lumberman from Long 
Eddy happened to come to town. As he was standing on the board 


sidewalk conversing with the girl’s father, who should pass but 


Professor Lobdell? He tipped his hat politely to his future father- 
in-law, and passed on. 

“Who in the d—1 is that?’ demanded the astonished visitor. 

“Professor Lobdell, my future son-in-law,” replied the mer- 
chant with a smile. 

“The h—l you say! That is Lucy Ann Lobdell, the female 
hunter of Delaware County. I’ve known her for years!” 

He persisted so stubbornly in his amazing declaration that 
the merchant became alarmed, instituted researches, and, as a 
result, the professor, alerted by his tearful but still faithful 
fiancée, was able to leave town just one jump ahead of a tar-and- 
feather party. As for the girl, she was prostrated for a long time 
and her life was despaired of, but she finally recovered and a few 
years later married a prominent citizen of Wayne County. 

Lucy now took time to write her book, a curious human- 
interest document in which she relates her love-affairs and early 
hunting experiences with great detail. It is also a bibliographical 
curiosity, for there are only two copies extant, and book-collec- 
tors cannot find others in spite of liberal offers. It is, furthermore, 
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interesting as a lone voice crying in the wilderness of 1855 for 
women’s rights. 

Then she went back home, left some money, and disappeared 
again with her gun. For seven years she roamed the forested 
mountains of Delaware, Sullivan, and Ulster counties in New 
York, and Wayne, Pike, and Monroe counties in Pennsylvania. 
She lived in lean-tos and hovels she had made of logs and bark, 
and appeared at settlements only to dispose of skins or game and 
to get ammunition and necessary supplies. 

Living alone in this way, winter and summer for years on end, 
did Lucy no good. When at last she returned to her father’s cabin 
she was, as an old-timer relates, “physically broken and all trace 
not only of her former beauty but of femininity itself destroyed.” 

Her parents, unable to keep her child, and had placed it in 
the almshouse at Delhi, in Delaware county. And there, after 
some months of fruitless endeavor to support herself, Lucy fol- 
lowed her. 

Not long after Lucy had become an inmate of the County 
House, a rich but childless farmer named David Fortman, of 
Tyler Hill, Pa., happened to be in Delhi and with a friend he 
visited the almshouse. Lucy’s little daughter was then eight years 
old, a bright and pretty child. Fortman took her home with him 
to live with his family, and he and his wife became so fond of 
her that they legally adopted her. 

This daughter too had trials and tribulations worth mention- 
ing. There are old men still alive today who remember how one 
dark and stormy night in July, 1871, she was abducted and nearly 
murdered. She had grown up to be an attractive and intelligent 
young woman, and the young men of the neighborhood came to 
the Fortman house like flies to honey. One of them, Thomas 
Kent, was eager to marry her, but his reputation was none of the 
best, and the girl would have nothing to do with him. 

She became engaged to another young man, and Kent resolv- 
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ed on a diabolical revenge. Calling to his aid a couple of cronies 
who were as evil as himself, he abducted her from her home, 
drugged her, and threw her into the Delaware River at Cochec- 
ton, two miles from Fortman’s house. Providentially she was 
washed up onto an island in Page’s Cove, not far from where she 
had been thrown into the stream. She lay there all night, and was 
discovered in the morning by a man who lived on the river bank 
opposite the island. He took her to his house. Nobody recognized 
her, and the terrible experience of the night had left her half 
crazed and unable to give them any intelligible account of her- 
self or how she had come to be upon the island. 

She left the house of her rescuer and for three days wandered 
in the woods, where she was found, nearly dead from hunger and 
exposure, by searchers who had been looking for her day and 
night. After a day or two she was able to tell what had happened 
to her. Kent and one other man were arrested and lodged in jail 
in Honesdale, but there was evidence to hold only Kent. He was 
subsequently released on bail and fled the country, never to re- 
turn. The girl was months recovering from the effects of the out- 
rage committed upon her. Later she married the man of her 
choice, and their descendants still live in Wayne County. 

So far as is known, Lucy continued at the almshouse in Delhi 
until the summer of 1868. And now the plot thickens. In July 
of that year an attractive and intelligent young woman—she 
looked to be about twenty-five years old—was put off the train at 
Hancock, Delaware county, because she had no money to pay 
her fare further. She was well dressed and ladylike, but she was 
destitute. She, too, had had troubles. Her name was Marie Louise 
Perry, of the Boston Perrys, and she had, against her family’s 
wishes, recently married a scoundrel named Wilson. 

They had gone to New York, but after a few weeks he had 
left her and run off with another woman, heading for Bingham- 
ton. The deserted wife tried to follow the guilty pair, but her 
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money gave out, and here she was. In Hancock she fell sick, and 
being without means and refusing to reveal the address of her 
family, she was sent to the poor-house at Delhi. 

In time she recovered her health, but she also had become 
acquainted with Lucy Ann Lobdell, and between them a strange 
and inexplicable affection sprang up. The younger woman, edu- 
cated, used to refined influences, and undoubtedly with a good 
home to return to, if she chose, refused to leave the almshouse 
unless Lucy were permitted to marry her and go with her. This 
the authorities could not permit, and Marie Louise Perry remain- 
ed there until 1869. One day in the spring of that year she and 
Lucy Ann turned up missing, and nothing more was seen or heard 
of them for several years. 

In the fall of 1869 there appeared in the village of Canadensis, 
Monroe County, Pennsylvania, a tall, gaunt, ragged man and a 
woman meanly and scantily dressed. The man wore no hat to 
cover his mass of matted hair. He carried on his shoulder a long- 
barrelled gun; the woman’s dress was dirty and torn by brush 
and briars. The appearance of these two created a sensation in 
the village. They announced themselves as the Rev. Joseph Israel 
Lobdell and wife. It seems that Lucy had ordained herself as a 
minister, and had married them. They were preaching, they said, 
the gospel of a new dispensation. Joseph exhorted the sinners to 
repent, and his wife, the belle from Boston, passed the hat. But 
the inhabitants of Canadensis were a hardened lot of sinners, and 
did not propose to repent. Instead, they drove the strange pair 
from the place. For more than two years, however, they wandered 
about the neighborhood, living in caves and hunters’ cabins in 
the winter, until at last they were complained of as a nuisance 
and were arrested and committed to jail in Stroudsburg. 

While they were imprisoned there, the discovery was made 
that Joseph Israel Lobdell was a woman, and information as to 
who and what the pair of singular vagrants were was received at 
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almost the same time, the fact of the imprisonment of the two 
having been printed in the local papers and gone the rounds of 
the local press until it got into the Delaware County papers, 
which added the facts known of the two in the Delaware Valley. 
These in time met the eye of the Sheriff of Monroe County, and 
he at once took his prisoners to Long Eddy, where the authorities 
of Delaware County took charge of them and returned them to 
the Delhi almshouse. 

After remaining in the Delhi poor-house a few months, Lucy 
Ann Lobdell—or Joseph Israel Lobdell, as she insisted on being 
called—and her companion ran away again, returned to Penn- 
sylvania and resumed their strange nomadic life, both insisting 
that they were husband and wife. 


W. B. Guinnip, whose father had been a justice of the peace 
in Damascus, Pennsylvania, wrote a memoir in 1924 in which he 
relates some interesting anecdotes about Lucy: 


One day when I was seven or eight years of age there was a rapping 
at the door. Then at Mother’s invitation a man, to all appearances, 
entered the room carrying a satchel. From this case he took a book, 
handed it to Mother, and entered into a conversation in which I had 
no interest. It was not until he had left the house that I learned that 
this was the “Female Hunter,” not a man but a woman. With wide 
open eyes I rushed to the window and watched her (him) depart. 
Her clothes were exactly of the style worn by men and of fine black 
cloth; on her head she wore what was then called a stove-pipe hat 

My second sight of Lucy Ann Lobdell was when she was brought 
before Father for disturbing the peace and being a public nuisance 
generally. This time she was hatless and without coat or vest. It seems 
she had come over into Pennsylvania from Narrowsburg; near the 
bridge she took the road that led to the settlement then called Darby- 
town. A school house stood on a hillside along the way, among a 
grove of pine trees. Lucy Ann Lobdell decided to resume her girlhood 
occupation, for she entered the building and insisted upon “running 
the school.” With a book she began cuffing the ears of the children 
and so terrified them that they hustled out of the door and ran down 
the hill at a lively pace, screaming as they went. S. N. Darby, owner 
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of the tannery and store at Darbytown, then caused the arrest of the 
would-be teacher. (Who the teacher of the Darbytown school was at 
that time I do not know). 

Lucy Ann Lobdell was committed to jail. There was no officer 
within miles to take her to Honesdale, so my cousin, Delos Guinnip, 
and I were delegated; he was to drive the team while I looked after 
the prisoner. On the back seat with me, Lucy Ann Lobdell sang and 
screached. At times she tried to jump out of the wagon. She kept me 
on the move—about like a basket-ball player. John Ross was sheriff at 
the time, and he wasn’t at all anxious to receive this prisoner. After 
reading the committment he decided to take council. When Lucy 
Ann Lobdell saw him returning, once more she attempted to leap 
from the wagon, but I caught her by the shoulder and held on till I 
found out what he was going to do. “I will let her go if you aren’t 
going to take care of her,” I said. They had decided to lock her in 
the jail. 

Being late at night and dark, Delos and I thought we wouldn’t 
return home till morning, so we went to the Kipple House. In con- 
versation with Mr. Kipple, who was poormaster in Honesdale, we 
learned that only the night before the officers of the borough, seeing 
the “Female Hunter” in town, had hired a livery rig and had her 
taken back into New York State “where she belonged.” Surprised he 
was to know she was back in twenty-four hours! 

Years later Lucy Ann Lobdell came to Atco with a “wife,” a 
refined woman of good education. Marie Perry had been her name and 
she was from Boston. She never revealed much of her early life, but she 
had been married to a man named Wilson, and was a member of the 
Swedenborgian church. She and “Joe,” as she called the “Female 
Hunter,” had met in the poor house or some other institution. 

This peculiar couple got permission of August Yatho to build a 
shanty on one corner of his farm. They lived there a few years then 
suddenly left. Nothing more was heard of them for some time; then 
Marie Perry appeared saying her husband, Joe, was dead. Marie 
picked berries to sell and slept during the summer wherever night 
overtook her. The people of the locality were kind to her and she 
did not find it hard to find some one to “take her in” when winter 
came. Her baggage for a long time she kept at the home of Reuben 
Comfort; and she has stayed for as long as a week at a time at our 
house. But one day she said she was going back to Boston, and started 
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off intending to walk the whole distance. From that time to this 
‘nothing more has been heard of her. 


What had happened to “Joe” was this: In 1876 he was arrested 
at Honesdale, Pennsylvania, on a charge of vagrancy and com- 
mitted to jail. The couple were living then in a hut in the woods 
near Aldenville, Pennsylvania, under the name of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Israel Lobdell. Marie Louise Perry, still showing in her 
manner traces of culture strangely antagonistic to this pariah life 
she had led for so many years, hovered constantly about the jail, 
beseeching the authorities to release her “husband.” 

When court met she presented a petition, which covered two 
pages of foolscap paper, and which she had written with a split 
stick, as a pen, and pokeberry juice for ink, praying for the re- 
lease of her “dear husband, Joseph Israel Lobdell.” This docu- 
ment was preserved among the court records until the bodiless 
ink faded and disappeared. It was strikingly neat in chirography, 
choice in diction, and ingenious in argument, but it had no 
weight with the judge. The result of the court proceedings was 
that the “husband” was returned to Delaware County, New York, 
and once more became an inmate of the poor-house at Delhi, 
and when the pauper insane of New York were removed by law 
from county to state asylums she was sent to Ovid Asylum, Ovid, 
Seneca County, New York, where she died in 1889. 

The Delaware County authorities refused to provide further 
for Marie Louise Perry, who had followed her “husband” to 
Delhi. To get rid of her, they told her Joe was dead, and the rest 
we know. 

The wolves and the owls with their melancholy howls no 
longer disturb the dreams of the inhabitants of Delaware County. 
The log rafts, manned by whiskered, profane shanty boys, no 
longer float down the River. The almshouse at Delhi is no more. 
But in the files of the pleasant Wayne County Historical Society 
at Honesdale you will find a mass of manuscript notes concern- 
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ing the Female Hunter, as well as one of the two known copies 
of her book. The other is in the Library of Congress. 


CASSADAGA LAKE TRAGEDY 
AND THE “ELEGIAC STANZAS” 


ROGER C. HEPPELL 


EAR the front of Cassadaga’s village cemetery stands 
a modest flat white stone, weathered until the lettering 
is barely legible. It is inscribed: 


JARVIS WILCOX 
DROWNED 

In Cassadaga Lake, 
Sept. 2nd 1852. 
Aged 55 years. 


Three miles to the southwest, in the Stockton village cemetery, 
stands a more stately obelisk monument above the common burial 
plot of six young ladies, also drowned during Cassadaga Lake’s 
worst tragedy. A seventh girl who shared the watery fate sleeps 
in the same cemetery as Jarvis Wilcox. More than a century later 
the terrible event is a faded bit of history and folklore. But 
through the years many residents of Chautauqua County have 
heard and told the story, and many have read and re-read W. W. 
Fisher's commemorative “Elegiac Stanzas,” which has long been 
a part of the rich lore of the county. 

Cassadaga Lake—actually three small connected bodies of 
water—lies comfortably in western Chautauqua’s rolling hill land, 
with the village itself on the more open eastern side. In the 1800's, 
as today, Cassadaga’s surface was a favorite for boating and its 
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shores for picnicing. Thus, on Thursday, September 2, 1852, a 
party of young men and women in their teens and twenties! 
assembled at a small wooden landing on the Lower Lake, not far 
from the cemetery, to participate in a late summer picnic party. 
Some say it was a Sunday School picnic. Most of the group lived 
in or near Stockton (formerly Delanti), on the other side of 
Stockton Hill, although two of the drowned were from more dis- 
tant Randolph and Ithaca. The picnic was to have been held on 
a popular site called the “Island,” a small peninsula—apparently 
subject to isolation by high water—near the upper end of the 
Lower Lake. It is frequently forgotten, since they were not in- 
volved in the tragedy, that two young men transported the pro- 
visions by a dirt road which led around to the Island. Also, two 
“gentlemen” and three “ladies,” sailing in a skiff, reached their 
destination safely. 

It was a fine day, although the water was rough because of a 
brisk westerly wind. About one o'clock in the afternoon the ill- 
fated twenty-six embarked in two flat-bottomed scows and left 
the safety of land, twenty and a pilot in the larger and four plus 


a pilot in the smaller. Later some claimed that twenty persons 


were too many for the larger boat, with its temporary seats, but 
it was also said that thirty-five could have been carried with 
safety. In any event, no special danger was apprehended by those 
present. Trouble commenced when the scows, separated “a little 
distance” from each other, were about 100 rods from the landing, 
70 rods from shore,? and in about 20 feet of water. The smaller 
craft started to roll, water was taken in speedily, and the boat 
went down. It was reported that the initial cause was the break- 
ing of an ore lock, which resulted in a sudden turn. However, 
one passenger, George E. Harrison, claimed that an ore pin did 
not break. Rather the boat leaked badly, and since it was decked 
over, the water could not be reached for bailing. In the larger 
scow, excited people sprang to their feet. There was a movement 
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to the near side for better viewing of their unfortunate com- 
panions struggling in the water. As the scow tipped with their 
top-heavy weight the passengers moved to the other side in an 
effort to restore its balance. The second shifting of weight caused 
a careening motion. Seats and railing gave way, the craft was 
thrust 15 or 20 feet to one side, and all on board were dumped 
into the lake. 

Those who had been on the smaller boat, which caused the 
excitement, were saved.’ Warren Wilcox, the pilot, “disengaged 
himself from one of the young ladies who had fastened upon 
him” ‘ and saved his whole party. “Frightful confusion” reigned 
where the larger boat had been. Tolerable swimmers made direct- 
ly for land, while good swimmers remained and rendered such 
assistance as they could until boats from shore could pick up the 
survivors. All of the male passengers lived. Among them was 
Philip Phillips, afterwards widely known and celebrated as the 
“Pilgrim Singer.” It is told that one girl was saved because of her 
quilted petticoat, which stood out like a balloon. It is also told 
that when Dr. George S. Harrison, father of George and Mary, 
got word of the drowning, he rode his horse to Cassadaga so hard 
that the animal dropped dead when they got there. He evidently 
did not learn of his daughter’s death until his arrival at the scene. 

Seven young ladies, who by spoken and written accounts were 
“intelligent and excellent” persons and the daughters of promi- 
nent citizens, were drowned. Also drowned was the boatman, 
Jarvis Wilcox, after he had helped to save several of his passen- 
gers and while attempting to save others. Rescue craft had brought 
in two of the expired girls, upon whom resuscitation efforts 
proved fruitless. Dragging operations soon were commenced for 
the missing six, and the last three bodies were recovered between 
eight and nine Friday morning, at which time a coroner from 
Dunkirk was present. Funeral services were held at 11 a. m. Sat- 


‘ 


urday in Stockton, with ten or twelve clergymen and an “im- 
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mense concourse” of people in attendance. “The whole eight 
bodies were present, each with its own widespread circle of 
mourners.” ® 

In keeping with a prevalent nineteenth century custom, Wil- 
lard W. Fisher, of Cassadaga, put the story of the tragedy into 
poetry. His was not the only poem, but rather the only one to 
attain local immortality. His “Stanzas’ as here presented are 
quoted in full from The Fredonia Censor, December 14, 1898. 
Reprinting of these verses forty-six years after the tragedy well 
illustrates continued interest and outstanding significance of the 
event in Chautauqua County lore. The following explanatory 
quotation is from another page in the same issue: 


[In this issue are published] by request, some Elegiac Stanzas 
that have long been classic in this region. We have refrained 
from giving them heretofore, out of regard for the feelings of 
relatives of those involved in the very sad disaster, but so long 
a time has elapsed—46 years—that there may not be the same 
objection to the publication now. About fifteen years ago, 
the author, the late Willard W. Fisher, who was then post- 
master at Cassadaga, had several hundred copies printed, and 
sold them at ten cents per copy. How many he sold we have 
never learned, but he said there was considerable demand for 
them by summer visitors. Mr. Fisher said he had some diffi- 
culty in starting the first verse, and admitted that he plagiar- 
ized a couple of lines from an old hymn, but after that the 
lines came easily and were entirely original with him. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS 


Hark! hear the sound, the solemn sound, 
Salutes the ears of all around! 

We start and shudder at the news, 

And weep for those unhappy youths. 


The fair, the virtuous and the young 
Become the subject of our song, 

Of birth and education good, 

All in the heat of youthful blood. 
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In the prime of life, twenty-six or more 
Assembled there upon the shore; 

To cross the lake they did design, 

And thus enjoy a friendly time. 


Methinks their enterprise looks dark, 
But, notwithstanding, all embark 

In two small scows, by far too small 
For to accommodate them all. 


They left the beach and pleasant shore, 
And sailed full forty rods or more, 
When suddenly an oar pin breaks, 
Which caused the boat a turn to make. 


And as it turned the waves dashed in, 
Which caused the boat to soon careen, 
And fill with water, and capsize 

All those on board, with doleful sighs. 


And as it sank it caused a sigh 

Upon the other boat near by; 

And then in haste they now were seen 
To cause their boat much to careen. 


And then by rocking right and left, 

They were of all support bereft; 

Into the lake they all did slide, 

Which must have humbled all their pride. 


What human heart can help but melt, 

To think how those young people felt? 
Bound in their robes they strive to swim, 
Struggling for life they sigh and scream. 


When this was seen upon the land, 

A number lent a helping hand 

To save the drowning from their fate— 
But O, alas! they were too late. 


Fair Mary sank to rise no more, 
While many swam and got to shore; 
J. Wilcox labored hard to save, 
Till buried in his watery grave. 
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Among the first ’t were brought on shore, 
Was Mary H. and Charlotte Moore, 
Where numerous friends collected were, 
To bring to life those ladies fair. 


No medic power or art of man 

Could e’er restore their lives again; 
They’re gone, alas! forever gone, 

And left their friends to sigh and mourn! 


Miss Mary Sturgess "bout this time, 

Was saved by help almost divine, 

With kindness by her friends was saved, 
When almost gone in a watery grave; 


Who, filled with water, racked with pain, 
Was emptied and revived again, 

And was again to health restored, 

O may she live to serve the Lord, 


And spend the remnant of her days 
In the Redeemer’s worthy praise, 
And never sink in shades of woe, 
But rise His heavenly bliss to know. 


Now when those heavy tidings spread, 
That many in the lake were dead, 

From North and South the people run, 
From East and West in haste they come. 


They gathered round upon the beach, 
With trembling limbs and faltering speech; 
They soon prepared and ventured on, 

To rake the deep and search the pond. 


Furnished with tools they did it sound, 
Till Lucy Lazell thus was found, 

Who had no parents near to mourn 
The loss of her who now is gone. 


Then numerous souls resolved with care 
To seek until they found the fair, 

And thus their object did obtain, 

And two more bodies found again.® 
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The search continued most all night, 
And then renewed by morning light; 
At length fair Celia’s corpse was found, 
Near Jarvis Wilcox on the ground. 


Philena S., we do believe, 

Was the last corpse that was relieved 
From its short rest beneath the wave, 
To be prepared for the grave. 


Now when the third day had arrived, 
And notice by the friends received, 
The funeral rites attended were, 

By a large crowd from far and near. 


The scene was mournful to behold— 
Eight bodies lie there lifeless, cold, 

All side by side in coffins fine, 

Caused many a soul to mourn and pine. 


And now, to close this scene of tears, 
Six coffins side by side appear, 

In one large grave within the ground, 
To wait till the last trump shall sound. 


The others were by friends conveyed, 
And in another graveyard laid, 

Till Christ shall come in glory down 

To adorn their heads with starry crowns. 


And now may this a warning be, 
To those who not from sin are free, 
And seek the goal of righteousness, 
In everlasting happiness. 


1They numbered 40 according to The Centennial History of Chautauqua 
County, Jamestown, N. Y.: The Chautaqua History Company, 1904, I, 175. 

2 The Fredonia Censor, XXXII (September 7, 1852). Considering the size of 
the lake, it may be speculated that these distances might have been slightly over- 
estimated. 

3 Those saved from the smaller scow were: Henry Goodrich, George E. Har- 
rison, Misses Louisa Bump and Phebe Hoag (all believed to be from Stockton) , and 
the pilot, Warren Wilcox, of Cassadaga. Saved from the larger scow were: Misses 
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Louisa Ely, Ellen Goodrich, Myra Grant, Mary Sturgess, Martha Wilkins, and 
Messrs. Flavius Ely, Mortimer Ely, Henry Grant, Hiram D. Hart, Delevan G. Mor- 
gan, Philip Phillips, William Shepard, and J. W. Warren (all of Stockton except 
Mr. Morgan of Carroll). Drowned were: Misses Mary Augusta Harrison (aged 14), 
Celia Lazell (18), Lucy Lazell (23), Charlotte Moore (18), and Alice J. Wilkins 
(17) of Stockton; Elizabeth, M. Goodrich (26) of Ithaca, niece of C. Goodrich, 
Stockton; Philena Sadler (17) of Randolph; and Mr. Jarvis Wilcox (55) of Cassa- 
daga, pilot of the larger scow. The Fredonia Censor LXXVIII: 50 (December 14, 
1898) . 

4 The Fredonia Censor (September 7, 1852). 

5 Ibid. 

6 Misses Alice Wilkins, Elizabeth Goodrich. 


ROAD TALK 


OTTO C. DIETTERLE 


HE Road: the New York Central Railroad. 
Run: an assignment. 
Old Road: railroad line from Rochester to Syracuse 
via Auburn. 
Ho Jack: line from the Suspension Bridge to Oswego. 
The Branch Road: line from Niagara Falls to Buffalo. 
To the Bridge: run from Rochester to the Falls. 
High iron: high-speed tracks 1 and 2 from Buffalo to New 
York City. 
Crack train: mainline train like the Empire State Limited or 
the Wolverine. 
The Peanut: branchline train from Tonawanda to Canandai- 
gua, now partly cut off. 
The Misery: train that makes all stops. 
Jigger: unimportant train with empties, that is, empty cars. 
Hot shot run: tight delivery schedule or train carrying valu- 
ables or perishables. 
Bonehead or bullhead: a conductor. 
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Hog or hoghead: an engineer. 

Shack: a brakeman. 

Hack: a caboose; on Pennsy (the Pennsylvania Railroad) this 
is called a cabin. 

Car knockers: car inspectors. 

Blazer: a hot journal box. 

Tallow pot: fireman on steam engine. 

Banjo: coal fire shovel. 

Hand bomber: steam engine that is fired by hand. 

Cash fare: passenger who buys ticket on train. 

Regular: passenger who frequently rides on train. 

News butch: man who sells magazines and newspapers or 
sandwiches and coffee at stops. 

Make up: to assemble cars for a particular run. 

Cut out: to remove car from train and set it off on a siding. 

Water plug: equipment for supplying water—watering the 
engine—to steam-powered engine and had to be spotted on a dime 
by engineer in order to avoid backing. 

Ticklers: wires that hang above the tracks to warn of over- 
head obstructions. 

Looking for a highball: conductor’s signal—by hand or lan- 
tern (oil-burner)—to engineer that train is ready to move. 

Piled ’em up: piled up cars in a wreck. 

The brass is on: railroad officials are riding on the train; on 
Pennsy these men are called black hands. 

Caller: crew dispatcher who calls men to get them out to work. 

Mark up: man wants to be called for run. 

Mark off: man wants to take day off. 

On extra: man without regular run who is on call. 

Hold down: holding an assignment until someone with 
greater seniority (longer employment on the road) claims the job 
and in turn bumps a man with less seniority. 

Hog list: man who works on day off. 
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Lay over: time between runs which may be spent in bunk 
room. 

Deadhead: working with no pay or half pay, as on a return 
by train from a run. Deadhead ticket refers to a passenger who is 
traveling on a pass. 

Featherbedding: killing time in order to build up overtime 
pay. 


THE KIDD SALVAGE PROJECT 
IN THE HUDSON RIVER 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


N THE literature of piracy a more anomalous pirate than 

Captain William Kidd would be hard to find. It was legally 

doubtful if he had committed a single piratical act. Accord- 
ing to the Earl of Birkenhead, he displayed no marked ability 
and does not even rank as a really great pirate.! According to 
Ralph D. Paine, he never cut a throat or made a victim walk the 
plank.? The crimes with which his name is reddened are legen- 
dary. His name, withal, has magic in it. It has galvanized treas- 
ure-seekers to explore nearly every beach, cove, and headland 
from Halifax to the Gulf of Mexico. 

One victim of its magical lure was sagacious, intelligent, and 
wealthy Abraham G. Thompson, a descendant of the Gardiners 
on Long Island, to whose ancestor Kidd had entrusted part of 
his plunder. “Influenced by traditions from different sources 
and other reasons,” * this shrewd business man with an office in‘ 
Wall Street concluded that the rotting timbers of Kidd’s treas- 
ure-laden vessel lay below the mud in the waters of the Hudson 
River at the mouth of the “‘race” at Caldwell’s Landing (former- 
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ly called Gibralter Point), a little above Verplanck’s Point at the 
foot of the Dunderbergh Mountain. In 1829, in association with 
another gentleman, he took measures to secure the land at the 
location of this sunken vessel with its “immense booty,” variously 
estimated to be “from one to ten millions.” * He purchased a 
tract of land of about one hundred acres that extended, he felt 
sure, both above and below the precise spot where he believed 
Kidd’s submerged vessel was lying in the mud. He then secured 
from the State of New York a water grant to operate in the river 
itself for 250 feet from the high water mark. This distance from 
the shore, he was also confident, extended beyond the location 
of the sunken vessel. 

Was there a vessel of Kidd’s sunk in the Hudson River? Tra- 
ditional evidence was strong and corroborative. Legendary ac- 
counts, “boldly proclaimed in the face of recorded history,”® 
varied in details but agreed in essentials. According to a short 
article in the New York Journal of Commerce for June 11, 1844, 
the celebrated Kidd himself, ‘the Flying Dutchman of the West- 
ern World,” was on the “frigate of forty-four guns” ® when, pur- 
sued by a superior force, she entered the Hudson River. When 
she reached Caldwell’s Landing, she struck a rock and sank. The 
version that reached the ears of Historian Benson J. Lossing also 
ascribed the sinking of the ship to a nautical catastrophe. “Cap- 
tain Kidd’s piratical vessel was sunken in a storm at this spot 
with untold treasures on board.’’? Other versions maintained 
that the ship was scuttled.* The Rev. John Fletcher Richmond 
retained in his account the identity of the vessel as a frigate and 
maintained that after Kidd’s capture in Boston, she was chased 
from Gardiner’s Island by two ships detailed to capture her. “In 
an attempt to escape they [the crew] ran their vessel some dis- 
tance up the Hudson River, where she was blown up and sunk, 
the sailors dispersing on the shore with such treasure as they 
could bear away.” ® Annalist John Fanning Watson did not ven- 
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ture to furnish the identity of the vessel that was blown up in 
the Hudson River after being chased from Gardiner’s Island by 
two ships deputed to capture her.° 

It was for Harold Harris, collector of treasure tales of the 
Shawangunks and Catskills, to fix in legend the identity of the 
ship that was either shipwrecked or scuttled in the Hudson River 
at the foot of the Dunderbergh Mountain. The vessel, he alleged, 
was the Quedagh Merchant, an Armenian merchantman of be- 
tween 400 and 500 tons, that Kidd had taken as prize from the 
Great Mogul and the ship on which the privateer had sailed from 
Madagascar toward home. This is the Moorish prize that Kidd 
had left in a creek on the coast of Hispaniola [now San Domingo] 
in a place where “nobody could find it but himself.” 14 In her 
charge Kidd left a handful of his men under the direction of 
Henry Bolton, from whom he bought a Yankee sloop, called the 
San Antonio, to carry him the rest of his voyage. The report of 


one Captain Nicholas Evertse that he had seen the Quedagh 
Merchant at the Island of St. Helena consumed in flames on the 
twenty-ninth of June, 1699, should have accounted satisfactorily 
for the disposition of Kidd’s greatest prize. It satisfied the Earl 
of Bellomont, who was in the very act of fitting out a ship to 
locate her. Legend, however, had a different story of her fate, and 
Harold Harris served as the scribe: 


Bolton, who remained in command of the Quedah Merchant, 
heard about Captain Kidd’s sad end and set sail for home. Most of his 
crew were New Yorkers and many of them, legend tells us, were from 
the Highlands of the Hudson. They planned to pass the Highlands, 
divide their booty, and then scuttle the Quedah Merchant. If they 
could accomplish this, they could then settle down to enjoy the life of 
plenty that their plunder would afford. 

With this in mind, they silently sailed past New York City in the 
black of night and entered the Hudson. They continued on up the 
river and a storm overtook them just as they were entering the High- 
lands. Here at the foot of Dunderberg, the dreaded Thunder Moun- 
tain of the early Dutch navigators, the Hudson makes a sharp bend 
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as it enters the most treacherous stretch, ““The Race.” There is a point 
of land at the foot of Dunderberg, and here the Quedah Merchant was 
scuttled because the crew feared to continue on in the storm. The 
crew, not taking time to divide it, took as much of the treasure as they 
could carry and hauled it away into the mountains where it was again 
hidden—perhaps in Old Ninety Nine’s Cave and there perhaps it 
still lies.1? 


This legend in its various versions was part of the heritage of 
the Hudson Highlands long before it was committed to print. 
There is no question that Abraham G. Thompson was familiar 
with it. A pamphlet, probably from his own pen, entitled An 
Account of Some of the Traditions and Experiments Respecting 
Captain Kidd’s Piratical Vessel, contains a statement of it, and 
validity for it impelled him to carry on investigations in the high- 
land region of the river before he purchased his tract of land or 
applied for water rights to probe its murky depths: 


Captain Kidd . . . was at length driven up the Hudson river by 
the English men-of-war which were sent out for his capture, and not 
seeing any way of escape, sank his vessel with her cargo of treasure, 
went across the country, then almost a wilderness, and was taken 
prisoner in Boston, with a few of his men who went with him, and 
sent to England, tried and executed, being hung in chains at “Execu- 
tion Dock,” on the 12th day of May, 1701.*% 


Finding that the tradition was corroborated by statements of old 
residents in the mountains, he determined to probe the river bed 
to find Kidd’s introuvable and elusive hoard. Happily for the 
folklorist, Thompson recorded the results of his investigations, 
“traced back to different men on board this vessel at the time 
she was burned, through different and independent sources, and 
from places remote from each other, where they severally lived 
and died.” ** 

1. Before his death a man named Glover, erstwhile “officer 
on board Kidd’s piratical vessel” *® and later the occupant of a 
very pleasant house on the Hudson River, maintained that Kidd’s 
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vessel was pursued by some English men-of-war up the Hudson. 
Perceiving that they could not elude capture, Kidd and his crew 
blew up the vessel with her treasure on board. She sank “‘at a 
place near the entrance of the Highlands.” 1* Kidd and his men 
subsequently pushed farther up the river in some boats and 
finally crossed over through Stephentown. Glover and many 
others thereupon left Kidd, but a few accompanied their captain 
to Boston, where they were taken prisoners. The source of this 
confirmation of the legend was hearsay evidence. An elderly gen- 
tleman of New York City had heard it as a boy on a trip to Ver- 
mont. 

In the interests of finding some shred of validity for this shaky 
story, the skeptic is constrained, unfortunately, to deal with three 
different “Glovers” connected with piracy. One ‘‘Hen. Glover,” 
who was not an officer but a member of the crew, deserted Kidd 
at St. Mary’s in Madagascar to cast his lot with Captain Cullover 
on the Mocha. Listed by Kidd as mutinous, it is very unlikely 
that he would have rejoined Kidd to return with him. A “Richard 
Glover’ sailed to Madagascar, where pirates seized his ship. He 
died, not in the Hudson Highlands, but in Madagascar, and it 
does not even appear that he had any connection with Kidd. The 
third of the “Glover” name was a pirate named “Robert Glover,” 
of the Resolution, who was still actively engaged about Mada- 
gascar in the nefarious trade during May of 1699, after Kidd 
had left for home. 1” 

2. More evidence was vested in a message, couched in old- 
fashioned spelling and antiquated style, on a piece of paper in 
the possession of an old Quaker family by the name of Cowles. 
A forbear of this Quaker family had befriended one of Kidd’s 
men, who lay sick in the Boston prison, by furnishing him with 
some things for his relief. Before the prisoner was deported for 
trial in England, he gave his benefactor this piece of paper. The 
message it bore described the location of a cache on Long Island 
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without employing local designations, and what is of significance 
to us, it confirmed the scuttling of Kidd’s vessel, loaded with 
treasure, in the Hudson “‘at the point at the foot of the High- 
lands.” 1* Descendants of the Cowles family could not be located, 
Thompson frankly admitted, but the paper was presumed to be 
still in existence. 

3. Another product of Thompson’s assiduous investigation 
was a story about an old sailor and a boy, both of whom lived in 
the family of the Van Tassels, only a few miles from where 
Kidd’s vessel was alleged to have been sunk. It is not clear 
whether either the boy or the erstwhile sailor was a member of 
the family or merely a boarder. Through the years a strong at- 
tachment between the two ripened. Before the death of the sailor, 
he confessed that he had sailed with Kidd and was aboard Kidd’s 
vessel when she “was chased up the river by some men-of-war 
and .. . sunk at the foot of Dunderbergh mountain to prevent 
her capture.” 1* In their anxiety to elude capture, Kidd’s men 
had time to remove only some of the money from a tierce, to 
carry it to the shore in buckets, and to bury it in the woods. The 
bulk of the gold and silver, left on board, went down with the 
vessel when she was set afire. A chest that the old seafarer gave 
the boy before his death came to be regarded as an object of 
banter among the members of the Van Tassel family until a 
false bottom, which concealed a large amount of gold coin, was 
discovered. With the money the boy purchased land in the north- 
ern part of New York State, where he burgeoned in his materity 
into a man of property and into office in the county. 

4. The fourth piece of evidence was elicited from a very old 
lady by the name of Farrington, who also lived a few miles from 
the scene of the alleged scuttling of Kidd’s ship. When her father 
was a small boy, “‘he was standing on the hill near where the ele- 
gant house of entertainment has recently [1844] been built by 
Col. Van Courtlandt.” *° From this vantage-ground he saw “on 
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the opposite side of the river’ *! the burning of a very large ves- 
sel. The flames from her sails soared high into the sky, and after 
a loud explosion, she sank beneath the waters of the Hudson. 
To force a relationship between the burning of this ship and 
that of Captain Kidd’s, ‘Thompson did a small amount of editing. 
He suggested that the youthful witness to the demolition of Kidd’s 
vessel might have been the old lady’s grandfather rather than her 
father. The claims that ‘‘this lady retains her mental powers to a 
remarkable degree’ and that “she is very definite and positive 
about this statement” ** invalidate the whole testimony, notwith- 
standing Thompson’s attempt to utilize it in support of his thesis. 

5. A story, culled from the family tradition of another High- 
land resident, furnished additional evidence. A sailor, rumored 
to be one of Kidd’s men, remained for a short time in the neigh- 
borhood a great many years ago. In the brief interval that he so- 
journed there, the tar won for himself an unsavory reputation 
and inspired fear in the townspeople. According to the lore pre- 
‘served in the family, he approached the narrator’s grandfather. 
‘The sailor maintained that ‘‘a few days after the vessel was 
‘sunk” ? he with some of his companions started up the river and 
buried money on Polypus Island. If the grandfather would ac- 
company him to recover it, he would divide the contents of the 
cache with him. The grandfather, however, demurred through 
fear. The sailor left a few days after making the offer. Word sub- 
sequently reached the neighborhood that the undesirable visitant 
had paid ninety dollars in coin for purchases in Peekskill and 
had rowed off down the river in a boat. 

6. An old Indian from Michigan, accompanied by a young 
brave, found his way back to the neighborhood of the Highlands, 
the land of his forefathers. Before his migration, he had been 
an eye-witness to the burning of the vessel. The Indians in the 
vicinity, according to his story, were frightened when “they saw 
the vessel burning” and when they “heard a great noise” *4 before 
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she sank. The crew clambered on shore and entered the woods. 
Some of the crew remained among the Indians for some time. It 
was from these refugees that the Indians learned about the gold 
with which the vessel was loaded. Before his death the old Indian 
had wended his way back from Michigan in order to point out 
to the young brave the precise place where the ship had sunk. 

7. In 1814 an Englishman named Newton, with evidence 
that he had presumably obtained in England, explored the river 
bottom. After dragging and probing the waters for a period of 
time, he conjectured that he had located the sunken vessel. He 
announced that he was returning to England to form a company 
and to secure apparatus for raising her. On the return trip, how- 
ever, he died in Boston. The treasure-hunter may have been one 
of the descendants of Dr. Newton, the advocate of the Admiralty 
during Kidd’s trial. He may have found among the papers of 
his ancestors some evidence that Kidd’s vessel had really been 
sunk in the Hudson River near the Highlands. 

Thompson’s conviction that the rotting timbers of Kidd's 
treasure-laden ship lay in the silt of the Hudson at the foot of 
Dunderbergh Mountain was founded largely on traditions. Lit- 
erary evidence, gleaned not by first-hand acquaintance with the 
books, but by the testimony passed on to him by others, was 
accepted at face value to support his conviction. In “a very old 
book,” he was assured by ‘“‘a number of persons,” there appeared 
the statement that Kidd, pursued up the Hudson, scuttled his 
vessel to prevent her capture.*® Thompson admittedly did at- 
tempt to obtain the book, but he was unsuccessful. His faith in 
its existence, notwithstanding, remained unshaken. In a news- 
paper account Thompson read that when Kidd was interrogated 
about the disposition of the remainder of his treasures besides 
those recovered on Gardiner’s Island, the privateer replied that 
whatever else there was “went down in his vessel.” Thompson 
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did not take the pains to ascertain if this statement could be 
found in “an old number of the Gentlemen’s Magazine.” *° 


After purchasing the land and securing the franchise, Thomp- 
son with his partner started the exploration of the river bed 
for the submarine graveyard of Kidd’s vessel. They first under- 
took to verify the truth of the traditions that the hulk of a ship 


really lay buried in the mud that had been collecting for over 
a century. Their probings, on a very elementary level, continued 
from time to time. They were interrupted by the death of the 
partner. The settlement of the estate of the deceased left ‘Thomp- 
son sole owner. 

Long poles, tipped with iron points, fastened themselves in 
timber a little below the mud. By imbedding additional iron- 
tipped poles at equal distances apart in the timbers below, the 
treasure-hunters soon perceived that the positions of the poles 
assumed the formation of a curve, after the side of a large vessel. 
The results of these operations corroborated the purport of the 
legends. 

Once the outline of the ship was established, boring into the 
timbers with long augers, set in tin casings for the recovery of 
chips, was undertaken. The chips, upon examination, proved to 
be those of English oak in a perfect state of preservation. The 
fact that some of them appeared charred confirmed the traditional 
belief that the vessel had been set afire. The boring operation 
was repeated many times. In some instances, boring through the 
timbers took nearly an hour; in other instances, the augers struck 
some hard, solid substance that was so resistant that it repelled 
the bits. Whether this substance was an iron box, iron bars, a 
metal case, or a barrel of specie it was impossible for the treasure- 
seekers to determine. 

Probably at this point in the salvage operations, Mr. Thomp- 
son relinquished his direction to Mr. Sargent, although the for- 
mer retained as deep an interest in the project as that with which 
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he first undertook the quest for buried treasure. Sargent had 
recently invented ‘“‘an ingenious dress” for employment in sub- 
marine work. In this dress divers located the end of a ship’s tim- 
ber protruding above the mud. More important than that, they 
found near the apparent end of the vessel a piece of metal that 
appeared, as far as could be determined by their running their 
hands over it, to be the breach of a piece of ordnance. On a piece 
of twilled cotton cloth a diver obtained a sample of the deposit 
that covered the metal. Experiments proved that the stain on the 
cloth would not dissipate, although the cloth was subjected to 
hard rubbing, boiling, and emersion in a solution of strong, fresh 
lye of wood ashes. The stain was likened by those who had wash- 
ed the cloth to that from a rusty brass kettle. After the cloth was 
dipped into sulphuric acid, the stain turned greenish blue in 
color. From the description afforded by the diver and from the 
tests to which the deposit was subjected, the conclusion was reach- 
ed that the salvors had located a brass cannon. Because the salvors 
were not equipped with apparatus for raising heavy weights or 
removing mud, this phase of the exploratory work rested. 

If the submerged vessel were Kidd’s, the salvors reasoned, then 
her upper deck would be mounted with large howitzers. Acting 
on this assumption, the salvors instructed a diver to descend and 
to work in the mud as near one side of the deck near the bow 
as could be ascertained. The diver reported that he had come 
upon a piece of metal that appeared to be part of a gun. In the 
absence of apparatus for lifting heavy weights, the salvors em- 
ployed one of the anchor chains to raise the object. It was per- 
ceived to be a howitzer of antiqued design with a handle like a 
jug on the breach, a sight at the muzzle, and a square and appar- 
ently threaded breach. “We dare say,” challenged Thompson, 
who served as the scribe for the project, “there is not a more 
ancient looking piece of armament in the country.” *7 

The conclusion from such felicitous results was obvious for 
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the salvors, already conditioned by the nature of the quest. The 
vessel was of large dimensions; the chips were of English oak, 
and some were charred; the guns were of antiquated design, cor- 
responding “with what we expected her armament should be’; 
and her location was the very spot to which folklore ascribed the 
sinking of Kidd’s vessel and her cargo. “This is the vessel with 
the immense treasure obtained by that renowed free-booter of 
former days, who carried on his depredations and atrocities to 
such an alarming and successful degree.” *8 

The cannon was placed on display in Thompson’s office on 
Wall Street. One New York newspaper carried a description of 
it that was copied into the columns of others all over the country. 
Your author found the following one in the Rutland Herald for 
August 15, 1844: 


It is of the carronade class, about three feet long, capable of carry- 
ing about a 24 lb. shot, and such as were frequently used on board of 
vessels from the time of Elizabeth to the early part of the reign of the 
Georges. It has a large handle at the breach, where it measures upwards 
of three feet round, and a heavy square sight over the mouth; alto- 
gether a very different instrument of warfare to those used at the 
present time. 


If the article had stopped at this point, truth would have re- 
mained inviolate, and allegations fetched from legend and pre- 
sented as history would have been accorded no widespread cir- 
culation. The article, however, from the very caption ‘““DISCOV- 
ERY OF A SINGULAR PIECE OF ANTIQUITY - - THE 
REMAINS OF THE CELEBRATED CAPTAIN KIDD’S VES- 
SEL” linked the cannon with Captain Kidd. In the body of the 
article folklore was so inextricably confounded with history that 
the reader was gulled into believing that all the statements pur- 
porting to be “circumstances attending the discovery” were in- 
controvertible fact. It was boldly asserted as biographical fact 
that after Kidd left Gardiner’s Island, he “set sail up the North 
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(Hudson) River, .. . where, finding escape with his vessel impos- 
sible, or that he could not proceed further with safety, determin- 
ed upon destroying her.” The chips of charred wood recovered 
in the tin casings by the salvors furnished proof that this vessel 
was “the identical vessel, it having been set on fire. Further, the 
size of the hull, as near as can be ascertained, is about the same 
as that in which it is said Kidd sailed.” The chemical test applied 
to the deposit of rust on the piece of cotton cloth proved that 
the stain came from a brass cannon, and “it is known that Kidd’s 
guns were of this metal.’”’ Finally, the location of the submerged 
craft at the foot of Dunderbergh Mountain “answers exactly with 
all the correct accounts of the spot where Kidd is said to have 
set fire to the vessel.” 

Historian Benson J. Lossing offered a plausible explanation 
for the cannon and the ship’s timbers that the salvors had located 
at the mouth of the “race” off Caldwell’s Landing. The piece of 
ordnance and submerged hulk were connected, not with the fate 
of Captain Kidd’s treasure-laden Quedagh Merchant, but with a 
military maneuver of the American forces during the Revolu- 
tionary War. After “Mad Anthony’ Wayne had captured Stony 
Point on July 16, 1779, George Washington clearly perceived 
the danger of attempting to retain the post with so few troops 
as he could detail. He therefore ordered an evacuation and a 
destruction of the works after the ordnance and stores had been 
removed. A large portion of the heavy ordnance was placed upon 
galleys for conveyance to West Point. As soon as the flat boats 
pushed out into the Hudson River, they became targets for Bri- 
tish artillery from British-held Verplanck’s and for the British 
gunboats in the river. A heavy shot from the British Vulture 
struck one of the galleys below its water-mark, and it sank off 
Dunderbergh Point. The cannons that the flat boat carried, of 
course, went down with her. “The ‘treasures,’ if secured,” caus- 
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tically added Lossing in 1852, ‘‘would be of little worth in these 
‘piping times of peace.’ ”’ *° 

Lossing’s explanation in two different books, however, did 
not appear until 1852 and 1866, long after the project was quite 
defunct. The venture was in its heyday during the latter half of 
1844. It attained enormous proportions. On June 20, 1844, Abra- 
ham G. Thompson, its “father,” candidly admitted that opera- 
tions “will now have to be carried on so extensively as no longer 
to be private.” *° 

One thousand shares of stock at a par value of one hundred 
dollars a share were issued to finance the expensive operations. 
Thompson, who retained a one-third interest, became banker 
and receiver for the newly formed Kidd Salvage Company, and 
William S. Pierson, of 62 Wall Street, became its business man- 
ager. The land along the Hudson River, owned by Thompson, 
was leased, and the right to carry on operations in raising the 
“one to ten millions” in the hulk of the sunken vessel did not 
expire until May I, 1846. 

By the latter part of June, 1844, the survey part of the proj- 
ect was history. Apparatus and machinery for working under 
water, for removing mud, and for raising heavy weights were 
shipped to the site of the salvage operations. The equipment was 
of a description “such as has never been surpassed and . . . perhaps 
never equalled,” and the operations were under the direction of 
“persons of great skill and experience in sub-marine opera- 
tions.” *! The apparatus, already acquired, included a number 
of diving dresses and helmets, over four hundred feet of tubing, 
pumps of excellent workmanship and of great power, and a div- 
ing bell of great size and strength. The submerged vessel lay 
under water not exceeding thirty feet at the high water mark, in 
mud of no great depth, and near a shore whose solid banks afford- 
ed a firm foundation for the installation of ponderous machinery. 
The prize was Kidd’s Quedagh Merchant, with an enormous 
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booty resting in its rotting timbers. There was a promise made 
in June that the company would “do anything that will aid in 
the enterprize,” ** even to the expedient of sinking shafts or build- 
ing a coffer-dam. 

Subsequent events proved that the coffer-dam was necessary 
to the progress of operations. Some time during the last week of 
September, 1844, William S. Pierson applied to Smith Cram, an 
engineer, to make estimates for building one around the sunken 
vessel. Augers had been bored down, Pierson told Cram, until 
they struck something hard, believed to be metal of some descrip- 
tion. 

Engineer Cram consented. He would try to ascertain if the 
metal were silver or gold if Pierson would grant permission to 
let him purchase the augers, bits, and drills that he deemed 
necessary. After Pierson acceded, Cram obtained a large iron 
shaft with a socket at the end for inserting different kinds of 
bits and drills and a tube of boiler iron of sufficient size to en- 
close the shaft and bits. One bit was hollow with holes in its 
side so that clinging particles could be extracted and the pipe 
cleaned out. With this apparatus Cram started to bore into the 
ship. 

The auger finally came into contact with a solid substance. 
The drillers believed that they were drilling into a cask or bar- 
rel of specie. For a number of hours the drilling into this resis- 
tant substance was continued. When the point of the bit was ex- 
tracted at intervals, it appeared coated, in the opinion of Cram, 
with a deposit of silver. The grains, at any rate, were rust-resistant 
and bright in hue. The weight and the drilling finally forced 
the hard substance to shift its position, whereupon the shaft sank 
suddenly about two feet. 


The augur was then sunk in other places, from which small 
pieces of bone, glass, oakum, wood, and iron were extracted. 
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Nothing more of a silver consistency was recovered during these 
successive probings. 

During later operations the bit passed through wood about 
seven feet below the deck of the submerged vessel. Again the 
auger struck hard metal. After a number of hours of continual 
drilling, the shaft was extracted. Adhering to the steel screw bit 
was a piece of metal that Cram believed was silver. He gave this 
piece to Thompson. After additional drilling an examination of 
the inside of the hollow bit proved it to contain scrapings, appar- 
ently of a silver consistency, although they were dark in color, 
corroded, and very much battered. Cram believed that they were 
pieces—perhaps of plate—broken off something that lay about 
eight feet below the deck of the submerged vessel and at least 
sixteen feet below the surface of the mud—altogether about forty 
feet below the surface of the high water mark of the Hudson 
River. 

After Captain Cram left for New York, Henry Brown Cowles, 
the general superintendent of operations, continued boring for 
about two days. During this interval he bored through a hard 
substance for about three feet. Scrapings and pieces of a white, 
bright substance were withdrawn, examined, and thought by 
Cowles and six other workmen to contain silver particles. The 
bright particles did not rust, though the pipe remained withdrawn 
for about two days and was frequently wet with water. Particles 
of another unidentifiable metal were also extracted with the 
auger and pipe. A sample of this unidentifiable metal was sent to 
Assayer S. $. Bowman, of 17 John Street, New York City, and the 
following report, dated November 21, 1844, was tendered: 


I hereby certify that I received from Messrs. Sargent & Co. a 


piece of metal 1 1/8 grains, which, on assay, I find to be gold of 9 6/16 
carats, fine.*? 


This is the answer that Thompson, through the columns of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, flung into the teeth of a 
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certain erring “antiquarian,” who had unequivocally maintained 
that 


None of Kidd’s treasures will be found on the banks of the Hudson, 
or in its waters. The history of his “pirateering” is as well known as 
that of Sir Francis Drake’s or of Sir Henry Morgan’s. It may be accu- 
rately traced from the date of his agreement with the Earl of Bello- 
mont and Robert Livingston, on the 18th of October, 1695, in London, 
to his arrival in Boston, in the sloop Antonio, on the Ist of July, 1699. 
He never was at New York after the 6th of September, 1696, when he 
sailed from that city in the Adventure Galley. He neither fled up the 
Hudson River, pursued by British men-of-war, nor sank his vessel 


with its treasures at the Dunderbergh. The whole story, like the rela- 
tion of his transactions on Gardiner’s Island (where he did not land) 
is untrue.*+ 


This “antiquarian,” who vaticinated such dismal failure for 
the whole project, had his own theory about the identity of the 
vessel submerged in the water and mud of the Hudson: 


It is probably the remains of one of two American frigates, 
destroyed on the night of the 6th of Oct. 1777, when Fort Mont- 
gomery was taken by the British, under the command of General Sir 
Henry Clinton.*® 


These and other comments in the same tenor of contempt 
finally elicited from Thompson a long answer, printed in the 
New York Journal of Commerce for November 23, 1844, in 
which he offered three reasons for identifying the sunken vessel 
as Kidd’s: 


1. Traditions, originating with Kidd’s own men on board the 
privateer’s vessel at the time of her demolition, agree in substance 
that Kidd’s ship was scuttled to prevent her capture and sank 
with her treasure on board near the place now known as Cald- 
well’s Landing. Now, the vessel in the mud at Caldwell’s Landing 
was built of foreign timber—specifically, English oak. She has in 
her African oak and teak wood, the latter showing that she had 
been in the Indies. Her guns are of antiquated make. Her timbers 
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show evidences that there had been a fire on board; because her 
deck over the magazine is gone, it is logical to assume that she 
was blown up. These coincidences alone should prove that the 
real ship and the traditional ship are one and the same. 

2. There was no certainty at the time of Kidd’s trial about his 
disposition of the treasure-laden Quedagh Merchant. When Kidd 
was interrogated about the matter, he confessed only that “he 
still had the Quedagh, loaded with immense value,” and that he 
had left her in “‘a creek on the coast of Hispaniola.” The Earl of 
Bellomont had delayed Kidd’s arrest in Boston because he wanted 
to ascertain, if he could, where the great ship was moored. In 
fact, the Earl prepared a vessel to locate her, but before she was 
ready to sail, he learned that Kidd had been untruthful about 
both the location of the ship and the orders he had issued re- 
garding her future movements. Traditionary evidence has es- 
tablished this vessel as the one destroyed at the foot of the Dun- 
derbergh Mountain. 

3. The vessel in the mud near Caldwell’s Landing is not a 
Revolutionary War craft. She was destroyed sixty to one hundred 
years before the Revolution, her armament antedates that of 
Revolutionary times, and her timber is foreign. More important 
than these considerations is the fact that the two American gun- 
boats, the Congress and the Montgomery, were both destroyed 
miles above the site of the sunken vessel near Caldwell’s Land- 
ing. The map drawn from the surveys made by Verplanck, Hol- 
land, and Metcalfe pinpoints the correct locations of the destruc- 
tion of these frigates. 

Near the end of the article Thompson justified the enormous 
costs involved in attempting to recover the contents of Kidd's 
craft. The privateer was out between three and four years at a 
time when Spanish galleons were carrying cargoes of millions in 
gold and silver. His depredations were so great among Indian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and English vessels that he became 
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known as the ‘““Terror of the Sea.” The Portuguese Government 
sent out two men-of-war to capture him, and the English Govern- 
ment was finally obliged to send out a squadron after him. 

How the stockholders must have rejoiced in reading this 
account and in dreaming pleasantly of the prospective returns on 
their investment! By the latter part of November, 1844, there 
were from forty to fifty men engaged in the construction of a 
coffer-dam around the submerged vessel. By January 5, 1845, the 
coffer-dam, extending 210 feet from the shore, was still in the 
process of construction, with fifty men employed in the work. 
It was expected that on the fifteenth the water would be pumped 
out by means of a steam pump. Shavings of silver and gold, re- 
covered during the boring operations, were exhibited in Wall 
Street. The sellers of the land along the Hudson were repenting 
because ‘‘so much wealth will pass forever from their uncon- 
scious possession,” ** The stock of the Kidd Salvage Company 
had reached the open market, and the shares were quoted at one 
hundred dollars each. There were one thousand of them. One 
newspaper commentator wrote: “It is questionable, however, 
whether the treasure she [Kidd’s vessel] contains will compensate 
the ‘Kidd Salvage Company’ for the expenditure of a hundred 
thousand dollars. A few weeks will settle the problem.” *7 Con- 
fidence in the project ran high. “A large portion of the public 
admit the probability of its success.” * 

On January 22 a warning, in the form of a carefully docu- 
mented study that should have curbed unwarranted enthusiasm 
over speculation in the venture, appeared in a Washington paper. 
“In all that is said,” the author who signed himself ‘P. F.” con- 
tended, ‘‘about Kidd’s immense booty and his sinking it with his 
vessel in the Hudson River, there is no truth.” 


Kidd never entered the bay of New York after he sailed from that port 
on the cruise that ended in his arrest and execution. The fate of his 
own vessel, the Adventure Galley, and of his great prize, the Quedah 
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Merchant, is well known. That one was burnt at St. Maries, near 
Madagascar, the other near Hispaniola; and that he went from the 
West Indies in the Antonio, a sloop of about fifty-five tons, with very 
little treasure, to Boston, where he was made prisoner, and his vessel 
with all it contained was taken possession of by the public authorities, 
there is abundance of testimony to prove. The evidence is neither 
traditionary nor doubtful; it is contemporary, authentic, direct, and 
positive.*? 

Near the close of his article ‘“P.F.” pointed out to prospective 
buyers of the stock the extreme folly of the undertaking and to 
the salvors the error of their ways: 


Kidd did not sink his vessel with his treasure in the Hudson... 
Those of the company who really believe Kidd’s ship with his treasure 
will be found where they profess they are seeking it, believe without 
knowledge and against evidence. . . . They may continue their opera- 
tions at the foot of Dunderbergh for recovering Kidd’s “immense 
booty” of “from one to ten millions,” but they will meet with as much 
success there, and no more, as they would by searching the Salt Lagoon 
in the island of St. Helena, or the shores of Madagascar or St. Marie’s.*® 


An unaccountable silence then enveloped the project. On 
March 3 a newspaper correspondent remarked about it. ‘““By-the- 
way, it is time to have heard of their [the directors of the Kidd 
Salvage Company] expected treasure, if any has been discovered.” 
Captain Kidd’s diamonds and doubloons were apparently as 
elusive as ever. ‘““When shall we have the President’s report?” the 
correspondent queried. “Is the stock still at a premium?” * 

A month later he commented again on the “remarkable sil- 
ence preserved of late in regard to the operations of the ‘Kidd 
Salvage Company.’” By this time the coffer-dam, constructed at 
great expense, was finished, but it was full of water that should 
have been pumped out some weeks since. “Will some gentleman 
interested in the undertaking,” begged the correspondent, ‘“‘in- 
form the public whether the treasure has been reached, and if so, 
what it amounts to?”’ *? 
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Operations had reached a stalemate. April passed without any 
progress. The coffer-dam, protruding from a projecting point of 
land into the Hudson River, had come to be regarded as a river 
hazard. Steamboats were constrained to circumvent it on their 
way up and down the river. The ice on the river had melted, but 
the coffer-dam, filled with water, stood a mute testimony to ne- 
glect. ““What is the matter?” wondered the newspaper correspond- 
ent. “What has checked the progress of the enterprise?”’ ** 

By the middle of June, the diving bell, the old horse boat, a 
black flag, and the coffer-dam half full of water at the site, empty 
of workmen, elicited questions from passengers on the river 
boats.*# 


In July of 1845 the project was given an unusual fillip from 
an unexpected source. Under hypnosis Mrs. Charles Chester, of 
Lynn, described the sunken vessel at Caldwell’s Landing and all 
the adjacent vicinity. Neither she nor her husband, the hypnotist, 


had any previous knowledge of the locality or of the scenes de- 
scribed. She also “saw” the captain of the submerged vessel, an 
erstwhile pirate, whom she described as a large, stout man with 
a Roman nose, piercing eyes, and a very broad head; treasure 
chests, filled with bars of solid gold; decayed shot bags, replete 
with heaps of precious stones; gold watches, a diamond necklace, 
and the remains of a beautiful young lady. Impressed with this 
extraordinary phenomenon, a gentleman left Lynn for Caldwell’s 
Landing in order to ascertain the accuracy of her description. 
Highly respected townsmen who witnessed the strange examina- 
tion certified the startling accuracy of her description of the 
locality. The account of the unusual revelation created a great 
deal of excitement in New York City and in other places along 
the Hudson River. Visitors converged in such numbers upon 
the site of the sunken vessel that a government boat was de- 
tailed there to preserve order.*® 

At long last, during the final week of July, Niles’ National 
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Register reported that operations had been resumed in the coffer- 
dam. During the first half-hour the steam-pump had emptied the 
dam of four inches of water. The rest of the report was glowingly 
optimistic of quick riches in pirate gold: 


They will soon be rioting in great masses of gold which have 
quietly reposed in her hold for more than a century, far beyond 
the covetous grasp of man. A shaft has been sunk on the side of the 
mountain about opposite the ship, from which specimens of gold are 
said to have been obtained. — This may be owing to the approxima- 
tion of such an immense quantity in the hold of that ship.‘® 


If the holders of stock of the Kidd Salvage Company expected 
early dividends, they were doomed to disappointment. Four 
months later, in its issue for November 29, 1845, the New York 
Sun announced that “as no dividend has been declared on the 
stock, we take it for granted that no money has yet been made.” 

By December 1, 1845, the venture was a year and a half old, 
and the recovery of treasure was apparently as remote as ever. 
The general manager of the Kidd Salvage Company obviously 
thought otherwise: 


He stated that he had already expended $30,000, and that he 
had only to get fifteen feet lower when they would come to the deck 
of the vessel. ... He had been troubled by leaks breaking in upon him 
at every step, that retarded his progress, but that he thought he had 
now found them all out, and stopped them... that in about a month 
he should be hold of his valuable prize, which he had no doubt would 
richly compensate him for all his losses and trouble. He said that he 
had bored through the remaining fifteen feet of mud repeatedly, 
that in one instance his auger being stopped, he inserted a coal chisel, 
and drilled through a hard substance about three inches, and after- 
wards inserting his auger, he brought up pieces of rusty silver, one of 
which pieces he took out of his pocket-book and showed. He said he 
should judge that it was a mass of silver dishes he had penetrated, and 


that he had no doubt he should find a great deal of just such 
treasure.*? 


The activities of the Kidd Salvage Company thereafter drop- 
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ped out of newspaper notice. No treasure was ever recovered. 
The rights expired on May 1, 1846, and “the sheriff,” according 
to one account, “wound up the business.” ** If there were fraud 
involved, and the affairs of the company ended in litigation with 
the false imprisonment of an honest man, the subsequent history 
of the project belongs to the legally interested, rather than to the 
folklorist.*? Historian Benson J. Lossing dismissed the venture 
lightly as “‘a curious tale of mingled fraud, superstition, credulity, 
and ‘gullibility,’ that vies with many a plot born in the romancer’s 
brain.” °° Two decades later only the ruins of the coffer-dam and 
the remains of the pumps marked the faded hopes of sadder and 
wiser men and the record of one more attempt to find Captain 
Kidd’s introuvable treasure. 
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EPITAPH FROM ERIE COUNTY 


Recorded by BESSIE DAHN 


HE following inscription was copied from a gravestone 
in Marilla Upper Cemetery, Erie County: 


The Body of EVA ADANS, like the cover of an old Book, its 
contents torn out and stripped of its lettering and gilding, lies here 
food for worms. 


Whether the work itself shall here be lost or Elsewhere appear 
in a new and more Beautiful edition, corrected and amended by 
Nature the Mysterious Mother of us all, was to me a problem which 
the unknown future could alone solve, of a multitude of religious be- 
liefs formulated by designing men and thrown upon the market for 
adoption, I accepted none, I could not accept a Dogma, which my ever 


reasoning facualty repells, even under threats of future woe, for 
loyalty to my convictions was ever my guide in life. I was ever true to 
the mental gifts Bequeathed me for my use, 


I believed what to me was true, this was my offense, guilty of this 
I enter the unknown, thoughtful of the future, I waited the muffled 
oar believing that no harm could come to me on Ocean or on Shore. 





CASSADAGA WOLF HUNT 


GLADYS CARLSON 


OLVES and bears once prowled the deep swampy 
recesses of Chautauqua County in Western New 
York. The present lush, cultivated Cassadaga valley 
was a breeding place for these preying animals during the era of 


settlement 150 years ago. Not only did they damage hard-won 
new crops and filch precious livestock, but they were a constant 
menace to the settlers and their families. ‘The government placed 
bounties on these detractors to the sale of homesites by the Hol- 
land Land Company. 

Bounties which ranged from $5 to $60 for a single wolf were 
large enough to entice pioneers. In 1818 Chautauqua County 
paid $710 in bounties. It has been estimated that more than 
2500 persons participated in wolf hunts between 1825 to 1828. 

One of the biggest wolf hunts was held in this area 135 years 
ago. A group of approximately 300 determined men of Cassadaga 
and Stockton resolved to exterminate the wolf packs by forming 
their own pursuit packs. The settlers based their plan of attack 
on what they knew of the old English “drift of the forest” or 
wolf-rout. 

Circles of men and boys would drive in toward the center of 
a stipulated area and kill everything that moved ahead of them. 
Usually a thirty or forty-mile ring of hunters, with horn-blowers 
interspersed, was formed. The circling men advanced at a horn 
signal, which was repeated around the line until all sections had 
heard the warning. It required about fifteen minutes to com- 
plete the relay call. A pre-arranged advance was completed to 
another stipulated distance, when the procedure was repeated. 

By the time the circle of hunters came together at the area's 
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hub every living creature within that area had been killed. 
Game protectors today point to the unnecessary slaughter of 
hundreds of deer and harmless small creatures by following the 
“drift of the forest” plan. 

The Cassadaga valley was teeming with wolves and some bear, 
but here too were herds of deer, which were the pioneers’ main 
source of fresh meat, and other small game which the hunters 
would later regret exterminating. However, the wolf menace was 
too great for such considerations. 

This largest hunt in early Chautauqua County had a plan 
of battle. The men would attack simultaneously in the area 
roughly east of the fork of Cassadaga and Bear creeks. The eastern 
line formed on the town line between Stockton and Charlotte. 
A line of lots near Cooper’s mill formed the northern flank, Cas- 
sadaga Creek was on the west, and an area near the swamp and 
Abel Brunson’s place was the southern line. The circle was mark- 
ed by blazing trees and cutting brush. 

Early on the morning of October 2, 1824, the commanders 
assembled their men. The leaders were: Gen. Leverett Barker, 
Elijah Risley and Walter Smith, of Fredonia, Col. Obed Edson 
of Sinclairville, Judge J. M. Edson, Joy Handy, Major Asael 
Lyon, Gen. George T. Camp, Col. Charles Haywood, and Elias 
Clark. These men carried pistols as befitted their rank. Four 
expert woodsmen, who had also marked and laid out the line 
of attack, were assigned to guide duty. Dr. Waterman Ellsworth 
of Delanti (Stockton) also served as a “captain” in charge of his 
town’s group of hunters. 

Judge L. Bugbee’s account of the hunt, which was printed 
in an old Jamestown Journal, follows: 


Early in the forenoon the men were all upon the ground, forming 
a continuous line and encircling a goodly portion of the swamp. Mr. 
Royal Putnam, who assisted in marking the lines on all sides, thinks the 
square was full one mile and a half upon each side. The number of 
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men on the lines were sufficient to be within easy speaking distance 
from each other. 

The signal for advance was “Boaz,” being given by Gen. Barker, 
and as it returned, the lines moved forward in splendid order, growing 
more compact until they arrived on the battle ground, forming a 
square about one mile in circumference, or eighty rods on a side. No 
man was to fire his gun until he received the password from the 
general, and it was known that the lines were closed up. 

The men now stood shoulder to shoulder. “Jachin,” the password, 
quickly made its round, and the signal gun was discharged, and in a 
moment the firing became general. After the first discharge of fire arms 
the deer and rabbits within the lines became frantic with fright, and 
seeking an opening through which to escape. One stately buck, 
making the rounds, gallantly charged the line, by forcing his head 
between the legs of Charles P. Young, from Ellery, and carrying him 
several rods astride his neck, then bounding away, unharmed, into 
the free wilderness save perhaps a few sore ribs, from the numerous 
punches received by the muskets in the hands of the men, before they 
had time to reload their pieces. 

After all the game had been dispatched that could be seen, a com- 
mittee of three or more was sent within the inclosure, to search under 
old logs and fallen trees to ascertain if any game had fled for 
safety... . After the return of the committee, the men, by orders, 
moved towards the center of the inclosure, bringing in the game, con- 
sisting of two large wolves, one bear, several deer and a large number 
of rabbits. 


From this account, it is self-evident that a 300-man, carefully 
planned “drift of the forest” was outwitted by a few packs of 
wily wolves. The men who had neglected pressing chores and 


precious time to clear the swamps of ferocious beasts were, natur- 
ally enough, disappointed. However, such a gathering of hunters 
was not without its excitement in the chase itself and the con- 
vivial spirit of sportsmen. 

Before going into the swamp, each division had chosen its 
place of rendezvous; the east line at Sinclairville, the north at 
Cassadaga, the west at Stockton, and the southernmost part of the - 
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circle were to gether at the home of Newell Putnam in South 
Stockton. 

At each meeting place, there was food, drink, merrymaking, 
and speeches. Enthusiasm overcame disappointment and plans 
were made for another hunt in three weeks’ time. 

Wolves again “out-wolved” their hunters and by May, 1825, 
when a third mass hunt took place, their trackers had become 
convinced that Chautauqua County’s wolf grapevine was on the 
job. The last large hunt took place in June, 1828, but not a 
single wolf was shot. 

The few scalps collected as a result of the first wolf hunt 
brought fair bounty money. This was spent for ammunition, 
provisions, and whiskey used in the later hunts. The pioneers’ 
dream of ‘‘cash money” to help in paying off homesites never 
materialized. 

The wolf hunts probably contributed, however, to the beasts’ 


slinking off to territory that was filled with less-annoying hunters, 
for wolves were seldom seen in this area after that. 





NINETEENTH -CENTURY HISTORY 
IN YIDDISH FOLKSONG 


RUTH RUBIN 


H. ANSKI, East European nineteenth-century Jewish folk- 

lorist and author, once said that the folklore given 

people was like a geological stratum in which the historian 
may on occasion discover deeper traces of the life of the people 
in its distant past. 

The history of ancient times was at first very difficult to re- 
construct. It took centuries before the scientific approaches and 
implements, the historians and sources could be developed in the 
gigantic task of reconstructing the body and the face, and the 
heart and mind of those past eras. From ancient times, folklore 
and folksong have kept step with history, although the opinions 
and facts, as mustered by the “folk,” often differed from those of 
the official chroniclers of history. 

In the nineteenth century, there already existed a whole sys- 
tem of scientific methods, not only in the study and research of 
history, but also in many other sciences studying the development 


of mankind. Soon sciences began to co-operate with one another, 


so that one often helped illuminate certain areas of the other. 
Thus all sciences became aids to the main sciences of the history 
and life of mankind. 

Jews have lived in almost all the lands of the world, among 
almost all the peoples of the world, and have been exposed to 
all manner of influences and in many environments. The folk- 
lore of the Jewish communities of the world is, therefore, an in- 
teresting source of study and research for sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, musicologists, ethnologists, psycho-ideologists, philolo- 
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gists, students of culture and literature, and, of course, of histori- 
ans. In modern times, students and scholars of the culture and 
thought, psyche and ideologies of a people, find Yiddish folk- 
song a most gratifying source toward further illuminating the 
life of the great East European Jewish communities that are no 
more. 

Approaching the definition of history as “everything that 
happens, or has happened, in a world of endless transmutation,” 
I will touch upon six historical patterns of the nineteenth century 
as they relate to several songs of that period. 

The bulk of the modern Yiddish folksong sprang up in the 
lands of the Czarist Empire of the nineteenth century, in an 
environment of geographical restriction, cultural isolation, na- 
tional and social discrimination, economic oppression, and polli- 
tical persecution. In the inner life of the Jewish Community there 
was a never-ending struggle with poverty and a constant search for 
a livelihood, coupled with the natural yearning toward a better, 
more human life in this world. Many of the songs of the first 
half of the century, dealt with the widespread poverty. Some of 


them directly point up the sharp contrast between the few rich 
and the mass of the poor. Such an example, given below, uses 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet consecutively for each line and 
was chanted to the traditional tune of “Akdomes.” ? 


Aleph—Indikes est der nogid, 
Beys—Beyndelech grizhet der oriman. 


a—Turkeys, the rich man eats, 
b—Little bones, the poor man gnaws. 


Gim|l—Gendzelech est der nogid, 
Daled—Dem dalles hot der oriman. 


g—Little geese, the rich man eats, 
d—Poverty, the poor man has. 


h—Fried chicks, the rich man eats, 
v—Pains, the poor man has. 


Hay—Hindelech gepreglte est der nogid, 
Vov—Veytikn hot der oriman. 


Zayin—Zeml mit putter est der nogid, 
Ches—Chalasn hot der oriman. 


Mem—Mashke trinkt der nogid, 
Nun—Nichter iz der oriman. 


Samech—Sametene_kleyder 
nogid, 


Ayin—Opgerisn geyt der oriman. 


trogt der 


z—Rolls with butter, the rich man eats, 
h—TIllnesses, the poor man has. 


m—Whiskey, the rich man drinks, 
n—Sober, the poor man is. 


s—Velvet clothes, the rich man wears, 


e—Tatters, the poor man wears. 
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Another sharp conflict in the inner life of the Jewish com- 
munity, existed between the stern religious hierarchy and the 
non-believers, the Chassidim? and the Maskilim.* The Maskilim 
ridiculed the fanatic Chassidim who believed in miracles and 
shunned the bright sun of secular knowledge. ‘The example given 
below scoffs at the Rabbi who uses miracles in place of science 


and, in turn, makes fun of the “moderns”: 


Kum aher du filozof, 

Mit dayn ketsishn moychl, 
Kum aher tsum Rebn’s tish 
Un lern zich dort seychl. 


A damf-shif hostu oysgetracht 
Un nemst zich mit dem ibber, 
Der Rebe shpreyt zayn tichl oys 
Un shpant dem yam ariber! 


A luft-balon hostu oysgeklert 

Un meynst du bizt a choretz. 
Der Rebe shpot, der Rebe lacht, 
Er darf es oyf kapores! 


Tsu veystu vos der Rebe tut 
Ven er zitst b’y’chides? 

In eyn minut in himl flit 
Un est dort sholesh-sudes! 4 


Come here, you philosopher, 
With your cat’s brain, 

Come here to the Rabbi's table 
And learn something there. 


You invented a steamship, 

And you boast about it. 

The Rabbi spreads his kerchief out 
And walks across the sea! 


You invented an airship 

And you think you are so clever. 
The Rabbi scoffs, the Rabbi laughs, 
He doesn’t need it at all! 


Do you know what the Rabbi does 
When he is all alone? 

In a minute he flies up to heaven 
And there eats the “sholesh-sudes”! 


Full’ of pathos and occasional anger are the songs which tell 
of military service in the Czarist army. Oppressed and persecuted 
in peacetime, Jewish lads were loath to serve in an army which 
added military discipline to already existing misery and humilia- 
tions. Of particular interest are the songs which relate to the 
period of Alexander the First and his infamous edict of 1827, 
which decreed that all Russian subjects were to supply the Czar- 
ist army with a quota of soldiers who were to serve for twenty- 
five years! A special codicil, applying to the Jews, permitted them 
to fill their quota, if need be, with boys who had not yet reached 
the military age of twenty-one. These songs tell about the terrible 
time, both for children and parents, of the “chappers’’ (impres- 
sors hired to snatch children of the poor to fill the town’s quota) 
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and “kantonistn” (children-soldiers thus rounded up and sent 
into the military). Some children, tragically uprooted and liter- 
ally torn from their parents, were never seen again. 

Eliakum Zunser, well-known nineteenth-century folk bard, 
describes his own experiences as a victim of the impressors: 


For the communal leaders of those dark days, who constantly 
sought to thrive on Jewish misery, this ukase opened a new traffic. 
Each Jewish commune sent out its impressors on all roads and high- 
ways; they hid in village inns and watched for prey. . . . Those who 
were seized were bound like sheep, brought to town and locked up 
in the barracks . . . Authorities were not over-scrupulous with these 
unfortunates. Were they weak, sick or defective? No matter! They 
were taken, dressed in military clothes, and packed off to serve the 
Czar. These ‘bodies’ were sent in place of men whose families could 
pay a satisfactory price. . . . They would seize young children and sell 
them to the community ‘bosses’. . . . These were times when men 
devoured men openly and with consent of the government.* 


The example below, from the Minsk region, relates to the 
above period: 


Trern gisn zich in di gasn, Tears flow in the streets, 

In kindershe blut ken men zich vashn. One can wash oneself in the blood of 
children. 

Gevald, vos iz dos fara klog? Woe, what a dreadful time! 

Tsi vet den keynmol nit vern tog? Will the dawn then never come? 

Kleyne oyfelech rayst men fin cheder, Little infants are dragged out of school, 

Men tut zey on yavonishe kleyder, They are dressed in military clothes. 

Undzere parneysim, undzere rabonim, Our heads of the community, our rabbis, 

Helfn noch optsugebn zey far yavonim. Even help to send them into the army. 


Nor Leye di almone’s eyntsige kind, While the widow Leah’s only child, 

Iz a kapore far koholshe zind. Is the scapegoat for our council's sins. 

Es iz a mitsve optsugebn prostakes: Its a good deed to give up the common 
folk: 


Shuster, shnayder, zenen doch leydakes. Cobblers, tailors, are mere do-nothings. 
Kretsige Chay-Itsiklech fun a mishpoche But filthy kids from a nice family, 

a sheyner, 
Tor bay undz nit avekgeyn eyner! Not a single one of them need to gol 


*“How I Wrote My Songs” in Memoirs of My People, ed. Leo M. Schwartz, 
New York: 1943, pp. 223-4. 
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In 1874, the last stringent laws of the older recruitment edicts 
were abandoned and normal military service was introduced for 
all citizens alike. Here is another example which describes the 
loneliness of a young recruit being sent at the turn of the cen- 


tury to the Far East: 


Inem toyznt acht hundert un nayn-un- 
nayntsigstn yor, 

Hot zich ge-efnt a nayer nabor. 

Oy vey, mamenyu, fun veynen bin ich 
mat, 

Ich hob nisht kayn legote, ch’bin a 
fartiger soldat. 


Ich leyg zich mir sholfn oyf mayn 
ayzerner koyke, 

Dem _ranets 
tsugedekt, 

Geyt arayn der zvodner, un derlangt a 
geshrey: 

Shtey shoyn oyf du yingele, der zeyger 
iz shoyn tsvey. 

Adye, adye, mayn gelibte kale, 

Noch dir vel ich benken merer vi noch 
ale. 

Tsulib aza kale, iz alles keday, 


tsukopns, ch’bin shoyn 


Men shikt mir aroys in der shtot Kitay. 


In the year 1899, 


A new roundup took place. 

Oh Mother dear, I am weak with weep- 
ing, 

I have no exemption, I am a full-fledged 
soldier. 


I lie down to sleep on my iron bunk, 


My satchel at my head, that’s my cover- 
ing. 
In gomes the corporal and gives a shout: 


Get up little boy, its two o’clock! 


Adieu, adieu, my beloved bride, 

I will long for you more than for any- 
one else 

For such a bride, everything is worth 
while, 

They're sending me away to the City 
of China. 


The history of Jewish martyrology often poured itself into 


laments which chronicled not only the bare facts of a particular 
occurrence, but dramatically described actual scenes which 
breathed of the tragic experiences of the participants themselves. 
The sinister Czarist power, with its inhuman, anti-Semitic laws, 
and cruel pogroms, is reflected in a number of pogrom songs, 
sad forerunners of the later laments of the dreadful Hitler period 
of mass annihilation. 

The following example describes scenes during the Odessa 
pogrom of 1871: 
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Ver es hot in blat gelezn, 

Fun der barimter shtot Ades. 

Ach, vos faran umglik s’hot dort getrofn, 
In eyne tsvey-dray mesles. 


Plustling hot men oysgeshri-en: 

Ay, shlog dem Yidn vi vayt ir kont! 

Oy, shteyner in di fentster hobn genu- 
men fli-en, 

A pogrom hot zich oysgerisn in eyn tog. 


Merder zenen in di gasn gefloygn, 
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Whoever has read in the newspapers, 
About the famous city of Odessa. 

Ah, what a tragedy took place there, 
In just two-three days’ time. 


Suddenly someone yelled out: 
Ay, beat the Jews with all your might! 
Oh, stones began to fly into windows, 


A pogrom broke out in one day. 


Murderers flew about in the streets, 


Mit di hek, mit di messers in di hent 
gegreyt. 

Ay, vu nor a Yidn getrofn, 

Oy, glaych im oyf an ort geteyt. 


With hatchets and knives ready in their 
hands. 

Ay, wherever they met a Jew, 

Oh, they killed him on the spot. 


Dortn ligt a kale, a sheyne, 

Zi ligt ongeton in chupe kleyd. 

Oy, lebn ir shteyt a merder eyner, 
Un halt dem sharfn chalef ongegreyt. 


There lies a beautiful bride, 

She lies there in her wedding gown. 
Oh, near her stands a murderer, 
Holding his sharp knife over her. 


Dortn ligt a froy, a sheyne, 
Zi ligt farvorfn in di mist. 
Lebn ir ligt a kind a kleyne, 
Un zeygt ir kalte, teyte brist. 


There lies a lovely woman, 
She lies crumpled in the dirt. 
Near her lies a little babe, 
Sucking her cold, dead breast. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century saw the abolition 
of serfdom in Czarist Russia. It also witnessed the growing de- 
velopment of workingmen’s organizations, under the influence, 
in some measure, of the West European movements for freedom 
and emancipation, equality and brotherhood. 

The isolation, which might have been characteristic for the 
life of those Jewish communities during the previous generations, 
fell away during the nineteenth century. All manner of opinions 
and theories, platforms and programs, find an echo in Yiddish 
folksong of that period. During the 80’s and 90's, a large num- 
ber of political workingmen’s songs were current which depict 
the plight of the exploited and their struggles for a better wage. 
Some of the songs tell of clashes with the police and of imprison- 
ment and exile to Siberia. There are hymns and ballads extolling 
the heroism of martyred men like Hirsh Lekert. 
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The example below is a political workingmen’s marching 
song from Lithuania: 


Un ir muzt doch alle vissn, 

Ver der soyne kon do zayn. 

Ver es tut undzer blut fargissn, 
Un trinkt aleyn dem bestn vayn. 


And you must surely all know, 

Who our enemies can be. 

Who make our blood to flow, 

And then themselves, drink the best of 
wine. 


These are the merchants, the manufac- 
turers, 

These are the rich speculators. 

And who else? And who else? 


Dos zenen sochrim, fabrikantn, 


Dos zenen rayche shpekulantn. 
Un noch ver? Un noch ver? 


Un oych der keyser mit der bande. 
Ot di vos firn di komande. 

Ot dos zenen undzere sonim. 

Ot dos zenen undzere sonim. 


Also the Czar with his gang. 
All those who run everything. 
These are our enemies. 
These are our enemies. 
The same period of the 80's and 90’s saw the rise of Zionism. 
Hebrew and Yiddish songs became an integral part of rallying 


young men and women around the program of “return to the 


homeland.” Songs of hope and yearning, dance songs, and songs 


extolling labor were heard everywhere. 
The example below was popular among young Zionist women 
in Bessarabia at the turn of the century: 


In Tsiyon, undzer heylig ort, 
Veln mir blumen zeyen dort. 
Beymer bizn him] hoych, 
Un esroygim oych. 


Filn veln mir nit kayn noyt, 
Goi vet undz tomid gebn broyt, 
Yedes feld mit broyt bashit, 
Git kayn ayn-hore nit. 


Dermont aych kinder nor on dem, 

Az mir veln zayn in undzer heym, 
Vet zich nit gisn keynmol nit, 

Yidish, Yidish blit. 

Az a fremder vet kumen in undzer land, 
Veln mir im frayntlich gebn di hant. 


Nor der ken yenem’s tsar farshteyn, 


Ver es hot gelitn aleyn. 


In Zion, our holy land, 

We will plant flowers there. 
And trees to reach the sky, 
And ethrogs too. 5 


We will not feel any poverty, 

The Lord will always give us bread, 
Every field full of wheat, 

May the evil eye spare us! 


Think about this, my children, 

That when we will be in our own home, 
Nevermore shall there flow 

Jewish blood. 


When a stranger will come to our land, 

We will extend our friendly hand to 
him. 

Only he can understand another’s sor- 
row, 

Who has suffered himself. 
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Refrain: 
Shrayt-zhe kinder tsum boyre-shomayim, 


Hahaha— 
L’shono habo b’Yerushalayim, 


Hahaha. 


Shout then, children, to the Creator of 
the Heavens, 

Hahaha— 

The coming year, may we be in Jerusa- 
lem, 

Hahaha. 


There were pros and cons on all religious and political move- 
ments and each found its way into topical songs. A good-hu- 
mored barb is contained in the following parody of a well-known 


Zionist folksong: 


Oyfn veg shteyt a boym, 
Shteyt er ful mit royzn. 

Fort a Yid kayn Erets-Yisroel, 
Mit tsurissene hoyzn. 


Got, Got, groyser Got, 

Zay-zhe undzer tate. 

Az mir veln kumen kayn Erets-Yisroel, 
Veln mir leygn a late. 


On the road stands a tree, 
It stands full of roses. 

A Jew is going to Israel, 
With torn pants. 


Lord, Lord, great Lord, 
Be then our Father. 

When we get to Israel, 
We will put a patch on. 


The 80’s and 90’s saw the mass migrations to the United States. 
This theme was also treated in Yiddish folksong. One of the most 
popular was a lullaby by Sholem Aleichem, “Shlof Mayn Kind, 
Mayn Treyst, Mayn Sheyner’ (Sleep My Child, My Comfort, 
My Beauty), which was sung in several textual and melodic 
variants. Four stanzas of the song are given below: 


In Amerike iz der tate, 
Dayner, zunenyu. 

Du bizt noch a kind leys-ate, 
Shlof-zhe, ay-lyu-lyu. 


In Amerike iz far yedn, 
Zogtmen, gor a glik. 

Un far yedn a gan-eydn, 
Gor epes an antik. 


Dortn est men in der vochn, 

Chale, zunenyu. 

Yaychelech vel ich dir dort kochn, 
Shlof-zhe ay-lye-lyu. 


Your father is in America, 
Little son. 

You are still a baby, 
Sleep then, lyu-lyu. 


In America, there is for everyone, 
They say, such happiness. 
For everyone—a Paradise, 
Really something special. 


There, they eat during the week, 
The twisted loaf, little son. 

I will cook broth there for you, 
Sleep then, ay-lye-lyu. 
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Er vet shikn tsvantsig doller, 


He will send twenty dollars, 
Zayn portret dertsu. 


And his picture too. 


Un vet nemen, lebn zol er, And will take us, bless him, 
Undz ahintsutsu. There to him. 


Here in the United States there now resides the largest Jewish 
community of Yiddish-speaking Jews in the world. The majority 
consists of Jews who were born in or whose origin was Eastern 
Europe. The American-Jewish community thus represents a rich 
source of cultural and folklore values, customs and habits, of 
the Jewish life in the East European lands—a life that is no more. 


1Akdomes: a poem chanted during the Pentecost. This chant is said to be more 
than 500 years old. 

2 Chassidim: followers of the Chassidic movement, founded toward the end of 
the eighteenth century by Yisroel Bal-Shem-Tov. 

3 Maskilim: followers of the Haskala, founded by Moses Mendelssohn, during 
the nineteenth century, with secular education as an important goal. 

4 Sholesh-sudes: whether or not the Jew of the Pale ate at all during the week, 
on the Sabbath it was his duty to eat thrice. Sholesh-sudes was the third meal. 


5 Ethrog: a type of citrus fruit used for ceremonial purposes on the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 





FOR YOUNGER READERS 


NICKNAME 


DONALD J. SAWYER 


BENEZER MUNSON was well put together. His tall 
youthful body had been made strong by hard work, and 
his blue eyes had a direct, uncluttered look. Bill Vail had 
hired and fired enough men to know that here was a good man. 

Ebenezer introduced himself a little self-consciousiy. 

‘Where do you hail from?” asked Mr. Vail. 

‘“Vermont,! sir.” 

“What kind of work are you looking for?” 

“I’m a blacksmith by trade,” said Ebenezer. 

“We already have a blacksmith here, but what else can you 
do?” asked Mr. Vail. He didn’t want to loose this young man 
to some other employer. 

“I worked in a sawmill in Vermont,” said Ebenezer. 

“If you will take a job in the sawmill, you’re hired. When 
could you start work?” 

Without hesitating, Ebenezer said “Right now.” 

It was already 1835 and Ebenezer thought that if he was 
ever going to get ahead, this prosperous hamlet of Vail Mills in 
upstate New York would be a good place to settle. There were a 
grist mill, sawmill, box factory, blacksmith shop, and a general 
store. And the place was growing. 

It didn’t take Ebenezer long to work into the new routine, 
and he was liked by the other workmen at the mill. He was now 
busy every day, except Sunday, hauling giant logs into the mill 
where the sharp teeth of the up-and-down saws and the circular 
saws could be heard ringing from morning until night as they 
tore through the logs. In the millyard were the constantly mush- 
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rooming mountains of golden sawdust—a by-product of a grow- 
ing America. 

One afternoon two laborers were out in the yard piling up 
some white pine planks, occasionally talking back and forth to 
one another as they worked. 

‘Munson says he can tell any kind of wood that has ever 
grown in these parts by just smelling of it,” said a man named 
Hank. 

“He knows timber all right. You can see that—the way he 
handles the lumber here at the mill,” the other man remarked 
as they continued their work. 

Suddenly Hank said, ‘““We ought to try and fool him. Put a 
blindfold on him and see if he can really tell wood by just smell- 
ing of it.” 

“Yeah,” replied another worker who had stopped by to listen 
and join in the discussion. “We could get different samples like 
apple, hickory, and a couple others to fool him.” 

They decided to gather some pieces of wood before work 
mext day and try their trick on young Ebenezer Munson. 

“Hear about what we’re going to try with the new man, Mun- 
son, tomorrow?” asked one of the men who was an instigator 
“of the plot. And then he went on to explain the plan to some of 
ithe others. “We're going to leave some pieces of wood at the 
store tomorrow morning, and during our break at noon we'll 
ask Munson to come over and prove his claim about being able 
to tell any piece of wood by its smell.” 

‘He might be able to do it, too,” said a good friend of Ebene- 
zer when he heard what was up. 

On the following day the general store, which was just a stone’s 
throw from the sawmill, was the setting for real drama. Word had 
spread among those working in the grist mill and box factory 
about what was going to take place, and before noon the store 
was packed with spectators. 
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Ebenezer was quite sure of his abilities and actually looked 
forward to displaying his prowess. After all, couldn’t he tell the 
difference in the smell of apple wood from spruce, or cherry 
from maple? Of course he could. 

The noonday whistle blew loud and shrill. “Come on, Mun- 
son!”’ the men shouted as they started for the store. ‘““We’re going 
to blindfold you for this.” 

“All right, boys,” said Ebenezer with a good-natured grin, as 
he walked along with some of the men. “I’d keep my eyes shut 
anyway, but go ahead and blindfold me.” 

The heavy red flannel which they used was impossible to see 
through and wide enough to cover Ebenezer’s eyes. Chances to 
peek were quite impossible. They tied the cloth securely around 
his head, putting in an extra knot to make sure it would stay in 
place. 

“Hey, that’s tight enough!” exclaimed Ebenezer. 

The men laughed and the crowd became more excited. 

Hank reached down into the box which was on the floor next 
to the pot-bellied stove. He selected the first piece of wood. Now 
the entire room was hushed. You could hear the occasional crackl- 
ing of the fire in the stove, and outside the voices of people seem- 
ed quite remote as they passed by, unaware of what was going on 
inside the general store. 

Hank lifted the first stick of wood from the box and held it 
under Ebenezer’s nose. 

“Maple,” said Ebenezer, seeming barely to smell of the wood. 

Yipee, he guessed the first one!” a man shouted. 

The next samples were of balsam and hickory. He named 
them without any trouble. 


“I think he’s got you stumped, Hank,” called one of the men. 

‘‘Here’s one he won’t guess,” said Hank as he reached down 
and carefully pulled out a small cherry board. 

‘That’s easy,” said Ebenezer. “It’s cherry.” 
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By this time it began to seem as though Ebenezer would live 
up to his claim. The men were quite impressed, and Hank took 
off his cap and scratched his head. Then looking down at the 
almost emptied box on the floor, he saw something which gave 
him an idea. A big tom cat. He watched it, almost transfixed, 
as the thought took shape in his mind. 

In the meantime the cat, with stiffened back and tail up 
straight in the air, was rubbing hard, back and forth, against his 
leg. Slowly Hank stooped down, and putting his hand under the 
cat’s belly, he lifted it up to within smelling distance of Ebene- 
zer’s nose. 

Ebenezer sniffed casually, then he became more intently inter- 
ested. He leaned his head closer, and Hank pulled the old ‘Tom 
away just in time. But even now, Ebenezer’s nose was only a few 
inches from the cat. He sniffed several times, his nose drawn up 
at the corners in a concentrated effort of smelling. Then very 
deliberately he announced, “That’s beech.” 

The crowded room filled with laughter as one of the men 
hastily removed the blindfold. Hank was still holding up the 
cat for Ebenezer to see. 

“Hi, Beech!” called one of the men. The name was picked 
up by the others and soon the store was ringing with calls of 
“Hello, Beech. Say that’s the first time I ever saw beech with fur 
on it. Beech is easier to say than Ebenezer!” 

Ebenezer was good natured and took the ribbing in his stride. 
But the nickname stuck. Long after he had settled down just a 
few miles from Vail Mills in a place which became known as 


Munsonville,? he was referred to by people from far and near as 
Beech Munson. 


1 History of Montgomery and Fulton Counties, F. W. Beers and Company, 
1878, p. 231. 

2 Washington Frothingham, History of Fulton County D. Mason and Company, 
1892, p. 523. 
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Never Run from the Lion by Antonia Ridge relates two Algerian 
folk tales. The title story is about a young prince who must prove that 
he has the kind of courage that befits a king. The second story is also 
about the conquest of fear, but this one centers in a peasant boy who 
fears less regal things than lions. (Henry Z. Walck, Inc., $2.25) 


How the Manx Cat Lost Its Tail contains sixteen folk tales of 
considerable variety and persuasiveness, told by Blance Cowley Young, 
who gleaned them from her grandfather, a native Manxman. Although 
the stories share qualities characteristic of world lore, they are especi- 
ally appealing for their evidences of the life and thought of those who 
live on the smallest island nation in the world. (David McKay Co., 
$2.75) 


The Sunken City is a collection of twenty less known fairy stories 
from as many countries and written skillfully and imaginatively by 
James McNeill. This fascinating volume of adventure and character 
will open the eyes and hearts of many a small child. (Henry Z. Walck, 
Inc., $3) 


Let There Be Light by Lillian J. Bragdon records in an interesting 
manner the story of light from the time of sun worship to the 
modern marvels of illumination and space conquest. This is a story of 
natural and artifical light and ways in which light is as needful in 
human life as the air we breathe. (J. P. Lippincott Co., $2.75) 


Before and After Dinosaurs by Lois and Louis Darling goes back 
275 million years to tell of the ancestors of today’s animals. The book 
is understandable and informative. The illustrations are excellent. The 
story of the past is told with scientific accuracy and amazing vitality. 
(William Morrow & Co., $2.95) 


Vasco da Gama, Sailor toward the Sunrise, is another of Ronald 
Syme’s chronicles of exploration. This concerns the turbulent mission 
of a turbulent man who seeks a sea passage to India. The man, his 
purpose, his obstacles, and his achievement are the incredients of a 
story that ought to hold any child’s attention. (William Morrow & Co., 
$2.75) 


The Eskimo, Arctic Hunters and Trappers, by Sonia Bleeker is a 
first-rate account of the Eskimo, where and how he lives, his manner 
of work and play, his igloo home, his means of travel, and his native 
customs. A final chapter records the numerous explorations of the Arc- 
tic during the past 2300 years. (William Morrow & Co., $2.50) 


They Explored! by Rhoda Hoff and Helmut de Terra introduces 
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six great explorers—Humboldt, Livingstone, Fremont, Hedin, Scott, 
and Herzog—and includes extended quotations from their personal 
writings which tell of their moments of particular danger and triumph. 
A wonderful idea, competently done. (Henry Z. Walck, Inc., $3.25) 


UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN and WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
READING AND WRITING 


SAVVY AND TRADITION: PIONEER LORE OF NEW YORK 
AND NEBRASKA. Speaking as I was last time of the “healthy provin- 
cialism” and “healthy amateurism” necessary to a sound state folklore 
journal editorship and readership, I’d like to continue the discussion 
by pointing up these values in two recent books of pioneer lore. In his 
excellent introduction to A Pioneer Songster (Cornell University Press, 
1958), Harold W. Thompson calls attention to the “neglected fact 
that in folklore-# long tradition and ‘savvy’ for a region are even more 
important than meticulous scholarship” (p. xvii) . 

Harold is referring to the qualifications of Edith E. Cutting for 
editing individual songs in the collection. But there is plenty of 
“savvy in Harold’s own affectionate account of the pioneer folk 
heritage and musical tradition of Wyoming County from which this 
book sprang. The Stevenses themselves—Artemas and Julia—who 
started the collection about 1840—combined “savvy” with “long tra- 
dition” by including among the 89 texts (without tunes) 36 songs 
and ballads from the British Isles. But the heart of the book and most 
of the “savvy” are contained in the American songs and ballads—on 
love, war, pioneering, politics, Indians, with a few minstrel songs and 
white spirituals to boot. For more of the “savvy” and the “tradition,” 
see “Music in the Valleys” (VII: 283-290) , by Wyoming County Histor- 
ian Harry S. Douglass, who discovered the “mice-nibbled” manuscript. 

This pioneer songster of Western New York would have been 
loved by the late Louise Pound, whose first publication was Folk-Song 
of Nebraska and the Central West, A Syllabus (1913), drawn similarly 
from manuscript song-books among other sources of pioneer song 
savvy and tradition. In her last book, Nebraska Folklore (University 
of Nebraska Press, 1959), which she prepared for publication shortly 
before her death on June 28, 1958, she is concerned less with songs and 
ballads than with other aspects of Nebraska’s folk heritage. The eleven 
studies of Nebraska cave, snake, rain and rain-making, and _ lovers’ 
leap lore, legends of Weeping Water and the Lincoln Salt Basin, 
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John G. Maher hoaxes and Nebraska strong men, are the product of 
the same careful scholarship and critical intelligence as her other 
writings, represented here by five articles on folk song, dialect, and 
folklore study. But as the work of her later years, they have more of 
the regional “savvy” and relish that always distinguished her as a 
person and a teacher, loyal to her Midwestern pioneer heritage, and 
that emerged more clearly in her writing after her retirement from the 
University of Nebraska in 1945 and her resignation from American 
Speech in 1952. With increased opportunity “to enjoy life still more,” 
as she wrote me (“Pound Sterling: Letters from a ‘Lady Professor,’ ” 
Prairie Schooner, Spring, 1959) , she was more inclined to enjoy, and 
communicate enjoyment in, her own grassroots tradition. A clue to 
the homey and homely flavor of this book (an admirable supplement 
to her Selected Writings, published by the University of Nebraska 
Press ten years ago—see VI: 114-115) may be found in the following 
remarks on healthy amateurism in “The Scholarly Study of Folklore”: 


Teachers, clergymen, attorneys, writers, and others often feel prompted to 


Some may call them dilettantes, but surely their hobbies are acceptable enough; 
and often, too, their activities are helpful to specialists....Still other groups of 
folklore enthusiasts are devoted to the singing of old songs and the telling of old 
tales or...taking part in traditional games and dances. Again, why not?.... 
Amateurs take conscious pleasure in what they find or take part in. Scholars 
struggle over problems of origin, dissemination, classification; or they may try 
to trace the life history of special items of lore. And, unlike amateurs, not all 
scholars find pleasure, per se, in what they investigate and theorize over. (pp. 222- 
223.) 


In Nebraska Folklore Louise Pound, without forgetting her ripe 
scholarship, has succeeded in recapturing the true amateur spirit 
and the healthy provincialism of grassroots tradition. And by the 
same token the Stevenses, whose manuscript ballad collection came 
down to us in a red-painted pine chest, were amateur folklorists with 
“a similar long tradition and ‘savvy’ for a region.” 


CUMULATIVE INDEX. Louise Pound is one of the few names 
omitted (according to my quick check) in the Cumulative Index 
to Volumes I-XIV (1945-1958). But from now on life will be much 
simpler and the first fourteen years of the Quarterly will be more 
enjoyable as well as more usable for readers, including this contributor. 
Among other missing names is that of our Secretary, Helen A. Fraser, 
who prepared the index, with the assistance of Dorothy A. Vibbard, 
director of the Albany Public Library, and whose yeoman service in 
keeping me supplied (until lately—why?) with folklore clippings from 
the Albany press was gratefully acknowledged here in VII:319. 


As one who reads indexes for pleasure as well as business, I am 
particularly pleased with this one. But, as I have discovered to my 
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annoyance, an index is only as good as one’s file of the Quarterly. 
Intrigued by two titles—“Little Blonde’s Wedding Gown, The,” and 
“*Rattling’ Verses on Royal Prerogative’—I was chagrined to find 
that my copy of the Summer, 1957, issue, containing both items, is 
missing. So for complete satisfaction in using the index be sure to 
have a complete file of the Quarterly at hand—even if you have to 
microfilm rare issues. 

As a pushover for omnibus headings, especially long ones, I 
am glad to report that the longest is “Folk Songs” (nearly two pages) , 
with “Cemeteries” (over a column) second. If it is true that New York 
City rates only seven lines, then metropolitan folklorists had better 
get busy. For those who are familiar with the Quarterly, matching 
entries is a good game. Thus “Ex-Gefangenen’s Nighmare,” which I at 
first associated with “Anecdotes about Hitler,” is from ‘Prisoner of 
War.” 

To the present separate listing by author and title, I should have 
preferred an omnibus listing of “Book Reviews and Notes.” And 
how about following the example of Tristram P. Coffin, who prepared 
the monumental “Analytical Index to the Journal of American Folk- 
lore (1958) and who in the April, 1959, Supplement, presents two 
pages of “Additions and Corrections”? Meanwhile, I’m going back to 
my omnibus headings—Birds, Churches, Epitaphs, Games, Ghosts, 
Hotels, Indians, Names, Railroads, Recipes, Rhymes, Schools, Sects, 
‘Taverns, Weather Lore. . . . 


OLD WINE. An entry in the Index under “Folklore . . . vanish- 
ing” serves as a reminder that most folklore doesn’t really vanish; 
it just keeps turning up in new forms. For example, the “Lizzie Labels” 
or Ford inscriptions which I collected and published in 1930 American 
Speech, are enjoying a revival in car signs: “Help stamp out sport 
cars,” “Made in the Black Forest by elves,” “Made in Detroit by 
idiots,’ and “Don’t laugh at me—at least I’m paid for.” In the same 
way the “Little Willies” and “Little Audreys” of an earlier day have 
become the “Bloody Mary’s” of today. Even the “Knock Knocks” are 
being heard once more 
did the elephant say to the dentist in Alabama? Tuscaloosa. 


B. A. B. 
SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


FROM NEW YORK CITY come recordings of sounds of the 
contemporary city. The New York Taxi Driver, a Columbia release 
(ML5309) is the latest effort by Tony Schwartz to preserve for poster- 
ity all audible aspects of city life. Edited from 35 hours of conversa- 
tions, the recording reveals in vital fashion the character and working 
conditions of New York’s hackmen. Their colorful personalities as 
here delineated stamp them as probably the most loquacious of occupa- 
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tion groups. The Mike on the Barroom Floor (Westminster WP6056) 
abounds with uninhibited vocals supplied by the regular customers 
of McCarthy’s Bar and Grill. Occasionally harmonious, but more 
frequently boozy, this musical cross-section of a neighborhood saloon 
includes adept piano-playing as well as male and female singers. In 
The Sound of New York, ABC—Paramont (ABC 2269) has assembled 
“a music-sound portrait,” but the sound is slighted in favor of the 
standard musical selections that relate to the metropolis plus original 
compositions by Kenyon Hopkins. The record’s contents do not match 
that of its album. Sound Effects, Volume I, a Folkways item (FX6170) 
prepared by Tony Schwartz, captures a variety of typical outdoor and 
indoor sounds and noises. Their documentary values are secondary to 
their usefulness for realistic backgrounds to the appropriate activities. 


ALSO ABOUT NEW YORK is a recent group of publications. 
New York: Places and Pleasures, by Kate Simon (Meridian) lives up 
to its subtitle of ‘“‘an uncommon guidebook.” The author furnishes 
an especially intriguing picture of New York City in the late 1950's. 
Her crittical and opinionated comments add to the guide’s interest, 
but only a few se ater beyond Manhattan’s shores made the pages. 
The Improper Bohemians, by Allen Churchill (Dutton) recreates 
life in New York’s Montmartre from 1912 to recent years. The author 
emphasizes literary and artistic contributions of the neighborhood, 
but he also manages to develop, in addition to the expected sexual 
abandon of the subject, some of the economic concerns of the promin- 
ent Greenwich Villagers. The personal approach to this bohemia results 
from careful research and numerous first-hand contacts. The Scandal- 
ous Scamps, by Harold Mehling (Holt), is “a gallery of American 
rogues” that is well-populated with New Yorkers from “100 per cent” 
Miller, Enricht’s gasoline substitute, and Robert Matthews’ mixture 
of sex and religion to Tammany’s Boss Tweed and stockbroker Richard 
Whitney. The lively sketches repeat, for the most part, material 
already well-publicized. Things That Go Bump in the Night (Hill 
and Wang) proves that Louis C. Jones knows more about the 
characteristics of shades and can better assemble their activities into 
a fascinating narrative than any other writer. He arranges these 
apparitions into six main types, but the more than 200 stories stem 
mainly from upstate—both rural and urban—sources. It will be difficult 
for future fans of the phantom world to surpass this regional collection. 


FOR THE YOUNGSTERS a pair of books provides pleasant 
introductions to folklore. Maria Leach’s The Thing at the Foot of the 
Bed and Other Scary Tales (World) is a surprisingly fresh collection 
to terrify properly many readers in the 8-12 age group. Consisting of 
both ghost tales and witch stories, the volume includes practical advice 
and an unusually complete set of references. Tall Tales of America is 
another array assembled by Irwin Shapiro (Guild Press and Simon & 
Schuster) , an experienced teller of folk tales for the younger set. In 
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addition to accounts, with embellishments, of the usual characters— 
Johnny Appleseed, Paul Bunyan, John Henry, Davy Crockett, and 
their ilk—the well produced book adds fanciful sketches about 
“Anthony and the Mossblunker” and Sam Patch. 

The Sound of Camp is a Folkways record (FX6105) prepared by 
Ed Badeaux from a summer of evesdropping at Vermont’s Camp 
Killoleet. It reproduces, for the nostalgic, typical camp activities and 
the sounds of campers but is marred by too many meaningless noises. 
On a more impressive level is the music surveyed by Badeaux at 
the same source and recorded by Folkways as Songs of Camp (FC7510). 
Performances by a mixed quartet introduce the 18 selections, most 
of which are furnished by the campers themselves. They clearly 
demonstrate the high level to which camp music can be raised 
under proper direction, even though the camp’s musical directors 
claim that individual enjoyment should be the chief criterion of the 
music. 


SOME FAMOUS NAMES also contribute recent folk music 
recordings. Carl Sandburg sings for Columbia a program of Flat Rock 
Ballads (ML5339) recorded at his North Carolina home near the time 
of his 80th birthday. In addition to the familiar titles that are a part 
of every Sandburg performance, this material adds some new speci- 
mens such as “Ship That Never Returned,” “Alice B” and “Showers 
of Dollars.” Sandburg’s vocals treat each title with identical reverence 
whether the subject demands it or not. Andy Griffith Shouts the Blues 
and Old Timey Songs, in spite of its title, is a top-notch performance 
for Capitol (T1105) by this popular actor. Some raucous accompani- 
ments mar an otherwise outstanding performance of blues and other 
traditional selections. Bill Hayes, with the support of a group with 
the unbearable title of “The Buckle Busters,” reviews 15 of the most 
frequently heard folk songs on Kapp’s Jimmy Crack Corn and the 
Songs Everybody Loves to Sing (KL1106). Their contribution would 
have most appeal for listeners unfamiliar with similar recordings. 


A pair of Folkways recordings recalls the musical styles of estab- 
lished folk performers. Walt Robertson Sings American Folksongs 
(FA2330) includes 13 titles, all of which are standard hits of the 
folk repertory, in a performance strongly reminiscent of Burl Ives. 
Guy Carawan Sings Something Old, New, Borrowed and Blue 
(FG3548) duplicates, in many familiar ways, a Pete Seeger perform- 
ance. In Carawan’s favor, however, is the inclusion of some rarely- 
heard selections along with the more commonplace. Alan Lomax’s 
program notes are more provocative than the music. 


SONGS OF THE SEA abound on the Folkways release of Folk 
Songs of Maine (FH5323). The New York-born, University of Maine 
English professor Edward “Sandy” Ives reproduces material sung on 
and about ships, as well as in the lumber camps, in northeastern Maine 
and nearby Prince Edward Island. His good, simple harmonies 
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reflect a solid and scholarly approach to regional music. The Roger 
Wagner Chorale contributes an exciting program of Sea Chanties 
for Capitol (P8462). The sprinkling of capstan and halyard chanties, 
along with many more from the fo’c’s’le, in these arrangements are 
expressive but are not too dressed up. Bash Kennett, a pleasant- 
voiced Californian, who is obviously well experienced with folk mater- 
ials, sings 20 songs and ballads on the Dot disk Songs of Ship and 
Shore (DLP3127). Her melodious approach makes the performance 
a commendable one. Windjammer City Style, also from Dot 
(DLP3126), is correctly titled and consists of arrangements in an 
advanced style by Red Norvo’s musicians of only a few sea songs. 


FOLK MUSIC GROUPS display lively and popular approaches 
to a wide range of materials. Travelling on With the Weavers (Van- 
guard VRS9043, in stereo VSD2022) marks this quartet’s tenth anni- 
versary, but they still retain an incandescent quality that has stimulated 
widespread interest in American and foreign folk songs. The 16 
selections here demonstrate those characteristics as Pete Seeger and 
Erik Darling share the fourth voice. The Kingston Trio who have 
successfully capitalized on the effort of others are heard in a recording 
of one of their night club performances From the “Hungry i” (Capitol 
T1107). In — of their unoriginal materials, they successfully com- 
municate with their audiences in bright, slick renditions of folk and 
near-folk music. The New Lost City Ramblers, a recently formed ag- 
gregation who have recorded a long-playing item for Folkways with 
that name (FA2396), claim not to be original. Instead they skilfully 
recreate country music of the early days of radio and phonograph. 
Their spirited approach to blues, spirituals, and jazz has a historical, if 
not folk style. Hootenanny is a Folkways re-issue (FN2511) of one of 
the programs that increased interest in the folk movement. This one, 
from the Spring of 1954, parades popular and prominent performers 
in a roundup of miscellaneous materials. “ 
W.G.T. 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Miss Gladys Carlson, 21 Lakeview Avenue, Cassadaga, is a staff 
writer and columnist for the Jamestown Post-Journal. Her article is of 
special interest in terms of this year’s observance of Cassadaga’s sesqui- 
centennial. 


Otto C. Dietterle, 1011 Arnett Boulevard, Rochester, is a conductor 
on the New York Central Railroad. 


Roger C. Heppell is associate professor of geography at the State 
University of New York Teachers College at Cortland. “To the best 
of my knowledge,” says Dr. Heppell, “the ‘Stanzas’ have not been 
published since 1898, although they are more or less known to long- 
time residents of Chautauqua County.” 


Charles A. Huguenin, 251 West 261 Street, New York 71, is assistant 
professor of English at Pace College and one of the nation’s most 
indefatigable and interesting students of folklore. 


Robert E. Pike, 365 Pine Street, Eatontown, New Jersey, is chair- 
man of the Language Department at Monmouth College and the 
author of nearly 100 scholarly and popular articles. 


Mrs. Ruth Rubin, 245 West 107th Street, New York 25, is America’s 
best-known interpreter of Yiddish lore and music. 


Donald J. Sawyer, 135 Prospect Avenue, Gloversville, is a real 
estate broker by vocation and a storyteller and poet by avocation. 


Norman Studer, 853 Broadway, New York 3, is director of Camp 
Woodlands, Inc., Phoenicia. 


Charles F. Wells is chairman of English at the State University of 
New York Teachers College at Oswego. 











The New York Folklore Society is engaged in the promotion of 
studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in the 
New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk mater- 
ials. Included in the fields of interest of the Quarterly are cus- 
toms and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, tall 
tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, proverbs 
and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and witch- 
craft, grave inscriptions, place names, local types of architecture, 
homemaking and cooking, and the lore of the Indian and the 
frontier. 


The writers are laymen and specialists, and their articles are 
designed to have a general appeal. Manuscripts may range from 
500 to 2500 or more words. It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 814 x 11 inch paper. 


Authors are responsible for the contents of their articles, al- 
though it is requested that documentation of quoted materials 
and sources accompany manuscripts. 


Each manuscript will be promptly acknowledged. Manuscripts 
and requests for further information should be sent to the 
Editor. 











NYFQ INDEX 


Publication has been completed of the Cumulative Index of the NYFQ 
from 1945 through 1958 (Volumes I-XIV). This extra issue may be secured 
for $2 from Mrs. Betty Morris, NYFS treasurer, New York State Historical 
Society, Cooperstown, N. Y. This index, which includes all authors, titles, 
and main subjects, is in the same format as the regular issues The index 
was prepared by Miss Helen A. Fraser, librarian at the Albany Medical 
College and NYFS secretary. 

















